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About Yarnmaker 


all cotton mill belt 
superintendents 


Suppose you know that it is no easy matter to write an advertisement 
about a new product and have every one that reads the advertisement 
believe what you say. 


No matter how good your product is or how much better it may be 
yet most good buyers like yourselves are in the habit of saying to them- 
selves—“Oh, yes, that’s just advertising,” and then taking two or more 
grains of salt with what they read. 


Yet if your own company should develop a new fabric that actually 
was much the best in its class no one would know that you had this better 
fabric unless you told them about it. And if you wanted to tell an entire 
industry at one and the same time you would have to use advertising to 
do the job for you, just as we are. For there is no other way of distribut- 
ing news as quickly as with advertising. 


But before you advertised your new product and told how much better 
it was than other fabrics you would have to be very sure that the product 
actually was better. For you can’t bluff in advertising a product whose 
quality can be measured by service or wear. If you try it your advertising 
will be a boomerang and ruin your sales for that product. A poor product 
eannot stand the white light of publicity. 


BUT if your new fabric will make good your strong, advertised claims 


then you can go to advertising and go to it strong for one sale will bring 
on another. 


Now Yarnmaker is all that we claim for it. It has lasted longer and 
given more production wherever it has been used and many thousand feet 
are now in use. So we ask you to believe what we say about it and we ask 
you to try it. 

We don’t expect you to immediately equip all your spinning frame 


drives with Yarnmaker. But we do want you to try a roll and keep 
track of what it does for you. 


For we know that if we sell you one roll we will sell you more rolls. 
We say “we know” this—for in all American industry there is no one 
class of men who are more open minded about giving a fair trial to any 
plant equipment that claims to be “something better” than are you cotton 
mill superintendents. 


plant 122 North Green Street, Chicago; Atlanta 


Chicago Belting Company--Main office and 
, Branch 37 Trinity Avenue, Atlanta 


NUMBER 25 
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you whom concerns 


We take this opportunity to thank our friends whose loyal support 
has enabled us in fourteen years to build up a business of which we feel 
justly proud. If the mill men of the South will patronize a home-made 


article, the only one of its kind manufactured in the South, we can do a 


great deal more towards the building up of kindred industries in the 
South. We do not want any charity or favors. All we want is a trial. 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 


CHARLOTTE, 


Phone 2781-2782 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C., Sole Selling Agents 


NORTH CAROLINA 


INCORPORATED 1911 


Diamine, Alizarine 
Indantherene 
Helindon, Hydron 
Colors 


& 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Successor to Dyestuff Department of HA.METZ &@*™ 
122 Hudson St., New York City 


128 Oliver St. 132 Chestnut St. 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
301% W. Trade Si. 316 Turk’s Head Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Providence, R. 1. 

449 N. La Salle St. 20 Natoma St. 
Chicago, Hl. San Francisco, Calif. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Lane Basket users may enjoy the 
direct benefits which follow naturally 
the successful manufacturing and 
marketing of a thoroughly tried and 
standardized article for more than 25 
years in textile mills. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Oblong. Basket 
| 
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do if your local merchant 
tried to sell you wrap- 
ping twine in a skein ? 


What would you 


Use «+ 
FRANKLIN 
PROCESS 
Colored Yarns 


The Wound Form 
Dyeing 
Reduces Breakage 
OFFICES 


Main office and plant at 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch plant at 

Philadelphia. 


Southern Franklin Process 


Company 
at 
Greenville, S. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Forr 


Ir is more than probable you 
would not only object but also 
go elsewhere for your twine,— 
some place where it was obtain- 
able in the convenient and eco- 
nomical wound form. 

How much more important it 
is to the textile industry to al- 
ways handle yarn in the wound form,— 
yarn which is weaker than twine. In the 
old days this was not possible when yarn 
had to be dyed. It was necessary to 
transform the yarn to skeins or chain 
warps and it was changed back to the 
wound form after dyeing. 

Today this cumbersome and expensive 
procedure is unnecessary on many classes 
of yarn dyeing. Cotton, worsted, jute, 
hemp and linen yarns, silk noils and spun 
silk can be sent to the Franklin Process 
Co., dyed in the wound form and returned 
to the customer on Franklin tubes (or on 


The Franklin Package 
The spring tube is fully 
protected by patents. 


jackspools for the worsted 
trade),—an ideal supply either 
by rotation or over end for 
subsequent manufacturing oper- 
ations such as twisting, warping, 
tubing, coning, or winding 
bobbins. 

Furthermore, because this 
commission dyeing service colors yarn 
under pressure, it effects exceptional 
penetration. 

If you use dyed yarns suited to the 
Franklin Process, we can probably save 
you money in winding costs and give you 
just as good or better dyeing than you are 
obtaining at present. 

Our new de luxe book, 


THE FRANKLIN PROCESS 
Its Contribution to the Textile Industry 


will help you to judge if we can be of ser- 
vice to you. Write for your copy today. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 
also yarn spinners and manufa@turers of glazed yarns. 
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For Sale 
EATONTON COTTON MILLS, Inc. 


Eatonton, Georgia 


5740 Spindles 28 Cards 3 Process Roving 
15,000 sq. ft. available floor space for additional machinery. 
Power—Present steam plant to group motor drives or hydro-electric. 


36 houses — office — 2 standard warehouses — modern waste house — oil house—hose 
houses—3 ear garage—stable. | 


Supply-room catalogued with large supply machinery parts. 
Entire mill sprinkled. Am. Moistening Turbo Humidifiers. 
Village and mill yard most attractive in South. 

No outlay necessary on machinery or property. 

Best help section in Georgia. 

Inspection invited. 


For further details, phone or write 


Frank W, Gurry, President 
914 Commercial Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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ABOUT DOPE AND DOPERS 


by Dr. Chas. E. Carpenter 


Near Eattor 


Note:--the title of the author-‘‘Dr.’’ -stands for ‘‘Debtor,’’ not ‘‘Doctor.’’ 


HE other day a chap called on me 
whom I have known for thirty years 
or more. A charming fellow, but for 
some reason he has always been a 
floater. He had been in the same 
line of business for years, and he 
had some sort of dope which he desired to’ market, 
but for which he lacked the capital, somehow. 
Perhaps dope and capital don’t mix. He men- 
tioned the names of several very prominent con- 
cerns which he claimed were using it, so I promised 
to investigate. Investigation developed that every 
concern which he mentioned had placed a trial 
order, but only three intended to order again, and 
every one of these three was using it in an especial- 
ly troublesome place, for which it was not a remedy 


_but a temporary relief. 


The number of such dopes is legion. They are 
peddiled for belt dressing, sizing, lubrication, soft- 
ening, and for almost every use in a mill where a 
product composed wholly or partly of an oleagin- 
ous substance is required. It is rarely that the 
alleged inventor knows anything about chemistry, 


or the art of blending oils and greases, or the rela- 
tion of oils and greases to textile fibers. The 
products are just dope—the idea of some chap who 
has taken a little of this and a little of that, and 
mixed them in a pot and gotten along with it 
better than he got along with anything else— 
mostly because of his ignorance of the existance of 
any thing else. 


If you never believe anything else about E. F. 
Houghton & Co., please believe that they are not 
manufacturers of dope; do not sell nostrums or 
cure-alls, and that each HouGHTON Propwcrt is the 
result of the application of the sciences to meeting 
the demands of the practical mill men. 


When you are reminded of HoucHton Pro- 
DUCTS, please remember that there are 50,000 users 
of these products scattered over the entire indus- 
trial World. 


Remember this means that HouGHToN PRopuctTs 
are subjected to the criticism of many men, of 
many nationalities, in many countries, and that the 
men who use these products in these 50,000 mills 
and shops are the practical men. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At _ 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Bullding P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3558 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Oils and Leathers-for the Textile Industry 


Sy. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Build Special Slasher 
For Sizing Artificial Silk 


Many prominent weavers of 
artificial silk are operating 
our slasher. 


Inquiries Invited 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1925 


SALES OFFICES 


1220 MINT STREET 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


MASONIC BUILDING | 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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1 p< dyeing of rayon resolves it- 
self into two main divisions: 

1) Dyeing in the hank or skein. 

(2) Dyeing after manufacture in- 
to either knitted (including hosiery) 
and woven fabric. 

In the second division the dyeing 
of rayon must be considered in con- 
nection with the coloring of the 
other fibre or fibres present, such 
as cotton, mercerized cotton, wool, 
or pure silk. Also in this group we 
have the consideration of fabrics 
consisting of two types or rayon, 
such as_Wiscose and “Celanese.” 


The mpthods of dyeing and choice 
of dyestaffs are also practically di- 
vided Mtoe two divisions according to 
whether the three regenerated cell- 
uloses (viscose, Chardonnet, and 
cuprammonium silks) are bing dyed 
on the other hand and acetate silk 
“Celanese” or “lustron” on the 
other. It should be stated, however, 
that Chardonnet silk does not be- 
have exactly like viscose and cup- 
hammonium with all dyestuffs. 
With basic coloring matters no pre- 
\ious mordantings is absolutely 
necessary, although faster results 
ire Obtained when this is carried 
oul. With all other dyestuffs the 
‘liree silks behave similarly, with 
‘ie qualification that, if manufac- 
‘ured into the same piece, equal 
epth of shades is not likely to be 
‘tamed, 

In the excellent description by 
'. C. M. Whittaker (in the “Man- 

ester Guardian Commercial” of 
rch 5, 1925) mention is made on- 

of viscose yarn dyeing, but re- 

‘ks, methods of dyeing, machin- 

‘ employed, choice of dyestuffs 

“re elaborated can be also asso- 

‘led in a great degree with Char- 

ihe and cuprammonium silks, 

1 the following notes in so far as 

‘Nn dyeing is concerned are taken 

’m that article. It should be stat- 

however, that the great bulk of 
< dyed if of the viscose type. 

\S all three varieties consist of 

“enerated cellulose, the dyestuffs 

‘ployed are those used for cotton. 

‘i the actual manipulation of the 

Bi. requires considerably more 
a on account of, firstly, the 
ipeaal attraction of these silks for 
ulf's and, secondly, their rela- 

© Weakness in the wet state. 
yell two factors in the actual 

Operation operate against 
, _ nother, in that for the first 

quick handling of the yarn is 


Dyemg Rayon Yarn 


necessary to ensure level dyeing 
and for the second very careful 
treatment is desirable. Another 
most important consideration is that 
if the dyeing operation is prolonged 
or the yarn roughly treated great 
difficulties are experienced in the 
subsequent winding, with a big per- 
centage of waste. 

Although large quantities of yarn 
are still dyed on sticks( usually by 
the double stick principle).in the 
usual rectangular vessels, the use of 
machines is becoming more general. 
The type of machine suitable for 
cotton or woollen yarns does not 
give satisfaction with rayon, and 
the one largely used is similar to 
that employed for natural silk dye- 
ing. 

The machine consists of porce- 
lain rollers which by means of 
crank motion, etc. are rotated and 
reversed each minute. The hanks 
are also completely rotated twice 
each minute. Each machine is ar- 
ranged in sections of any desired 
number of rollers, and the sections 
are raised or lowered by means of 
hydraulic power. Monel metal is 
found useful for lining vessels, as it 
offers a smooth surface and is not 
injurious to some colors, which is a 
failing with copper vessels. More- 
over, both sulphide and vat dye- 
stuffs may be dyed in mone! metal 
vessels. 

Soft water is a great necessity for 
successful silk dyeing and the addi- 
tion of soap where it can be used 
has been found of great sertice for 
both level dyeing and as a lubri- 
cant for the silk. In drying too high 
a temperature should be avoided, 
and one of about 120 deg. F. is suit- 
able. 

As before mentioned, the three 
silks may be dyed with any of the 
various classes of dyestuffs used for 
cotton, and give the fastnesses of 
these respective color matters. Re- 
requirements vary from the vat 
colors to the fugitive basic dye- 
stuffs. 

By far the greater portion of 
rayon is dyed with the direct cot- 
ton dyestuffs, either alone or after 
treated. This is because it is the 
simplest method of dyeing, but the 
use of faster dyestuffs (to varying 
agencies) is being demanded, neces- 
sitating the employment of vat and 
vllev classes, the application of 
which is more prolonged, and hence 
tending to produce inferior yarn. 


It is well known that when dyeing 
rayon in hank varying shades from 
hank to hank are often obtained, 
and this feature is by no means con- 
fined to one variety. This uneven- 
ness is not that usually meant, such 
as patchiness, but a difference in 
shade or depth from one hank to 
another, or sometimes even in the 
same hank. The cause is inherent in 
the silk, and due to silght differ- 
ences in chemical composition. 

This defect can be controlled 
somewhat by a a suitable choice of 
colors, and by a systematic re- 
search it has been found that certain 
direct cotton colors are far’ more 
suitable than others to give even 
shades, and it is only by selecting 
dyestuffs either alone or in combi- 
nation that satisfactory results can 
be obtained. Even when a correct 
choice has been made other factors 
having influence on the evenness 
are the following:— 


i. The higher the temperature of 
the dyebath, the more even is the 
result. 

2. The use of a soap bath is 
recommended where _ sufficient 
depth can be obtained without the 
use of Glauber’s salt. 


3. Using Glauber’s or common 
salt a greater liability to uneven- 
ness follows. and these should be 
cut down as far as possible. 

A point of considerable practical 
importance is that it has been found 
that entering at 190 deg. F. gives 
more even results with direct cot- 
ton colors than dyeing at low temp- 
eratures. 

Basic dyestuffs are used for rayon 
although they possess poor fastness 
to light and are liable to rub. Their 
employment is necessary, however, 
for very bright emeralds, purples, 
etc., which shades are very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, of attain- 
ment with other coloring matters. 
The usual precedure is to dye on a 
mordant, and although there are 
several ways of doing this, the one, 
according to Mr. Whittaker, giving 
the best all-round results is by the 
use of Katanol mordant. This is a 
comparatively new mordant. This 
is a comparatively new mordant 
possessing an affinity for rayon 
and requiring no fixation with a 
metallic salt. The elimination of the 
latter enables the viscose, etc. to 
finish with a better handle, hence 
to wind better; also a basic dyestuff 
on Katanol mordant afterwards 


backtanned furnishes a dyeing fast- 
er to perspiration than the employ- 
ment of the same color on the usual 
tannin mordant and then back-tan- 
ned. As the use of rayon dyed with 
basic colors is probably mainly for 
linings, this point is of material im- 
portance. 

The employment, of sulphur dye- 
stuffs may be said to be limited for 
two reasons* (1) they all dye more 
or less unevenly, (2) the dyed silk 
is rendered harsh. They are, how- 
ever, used where fastness to cross- 
dyeing is demanded. 


It is probable that next to the vat 
coloring .matters (where require- 
ments demand and when the re- 
quisite shades can be obtained) the 
use of the ezpic colors is being more 
widely practiced. They give faster 
dyeings, which are, moreover, ob- 
tained in an even manner. 

The substantive dyeing naphthols, 
as Naphtol AS-SW and AS-BO, are 
recommended, and, instead of 
squeezing or hydro-extracting, 
washing the padded viscose with 
salt water is carried out before the 
developing bath. When dyeing 
heavy shades, necessitating larger 
amounts of naphthol, the silk to be 
blinded. 


The group of vat dyestuffs finds 
increasing use for rayon yarn as 
greater demands are made for fast- 
er shades. With selected coloring 
matters and required fastness may 
be met, but it must be borne in 
mind that this usually goes with 
greatly increased cost. The em- 
ployment of these colors necessi- 
tates greater skill than with the 
other classes, and individual mem- 
bers very greatly in even-dyeing 
properties, as with the direct cot- 
ton group, the term “even” mean- 
ing differences in shade from hank 
to hank. 

Important points to remember in 
the use of these colors are that 
those requiring a large amount of 
alkali must not be mixed with those 
requiring only a small amount, and 
that it is possible to dye in a hot 
bath with colors recommended only 
for a cold one. By adopting the 
latter course more even shades are 
produced. It is unfortunate that the 
fastest dyestuffs are the most diffi- 
cult to dye level. 

The scope of this article is not 
sufficient to go into details with re- 
gard to the dyeing of acetate silk 
yarn, and the reader is referred to 
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the “Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial,” March 5, 1925, “Artificial 
Silk Supplement.” It should be 
pointed out, however, that although 
this silk differs in chemical com- 
position from the three types just 
described, the machinery employed 
for its coloring is precisely the 
same. Possessing a different com- 
position, new types of dyestuffs had 
to be evolved, and this has been 
done with a large measure of suc- 
cess. The coloring matters used to 
the greatest extent at the present 
time are the “SRA” of the British 
Celanese Company “Duranol” of the 
B.D.C., and “Celatene” of the Scot- 
tish Dyes, Ltd. Others are the 
‘“Tonamines,” and certain acid colors, 
which, owing to their chemical 
composition possess a certain affi- 
nity for acetate ‘silk. The basic 
class are also used to some extent, 
and possess (with many colors) 
quite fastness to light. 

It is important to remember that 
this silk cannot be dyed above 80 
deg. C., as at higher temperatures 
loss of lustre and contraction are 
liable to oceur; also it is unneces- 
sary to add that, like all types of 
rayon, great care is required in the 
handling of the yarn so that the 


subsequent winding operation is 
facilitated. 

Dyeing Fabrics Containg Rayon.. 
1. All Rayon | 

Fabrics consisting entirely of 
rayon are mostly of the knitted 


type (circular, flat( and milanese), 
whil the silks employed are to a 
great extent viscose and acetate. 


Both silks are also for warp and 
weft in woven material, generally in 
the finer deniers. 

The knitted fabries after a thor- 
ough scouring are dyed in winch 
machines with dyestuffs suitable for 
the silk in question. With viscose 
direct cotton colors of good fastness 
to light, washing, and prespiration, 
with acetate silk the “SRA,” “Cela- 
tent,” and Duranol” coloring mat- 
ters are used. The oval winch is an 
advantage as the material is more 
conveniently plaited down in the 
dye liquor. 

According to G. H. Ellis deep ves- 
sels are unnecessary for “Celanese” 
goods, owing to the fact that these 
fabrics do not sink much below the 
surface. The same authority states 
that the best method is to start dye- 
ing at 70-80 deg. C., adding the dye- 
stuff in portions and keeping the 
same temperature throughout. A 
good preliminary scouring is of 
great importance, and is an asset in 
producing level dyeing. After dye- 
ing it is customary to give an 
aqueous olive oil emulsion so that 
the material may work satisfactori- 
ly in making up. 

With all acetate silk woven goods 
the jigger is the best machine to 
use, importance being laid on keep- 


ing the fabrics at full width 
throughout all operations. Ellis 
recommends preliminary hot bath 


containing soluble oil to help in the 
removal of size, which is a neces- 
sity for weaving warps of rayon. 

2. Rayon and Cotton, or mixtures 
of two silks. 

These consist in the main of vis- 
cose and cotton, viscose and acetate 
silk (“Celanese”), acetate silk and 
cotton goods, but cuprammonium 
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and Chardonnet silks comes also in- 
to consideration. It will be of in- 
terest to consider first mixed cotton 
and viscose material, for this is be- 
ing manufactured in increasing 
quantities, and is naturally, when 
piece-dyed, only for solid shades. 

The colorings are obtained most- 
ly with direct cotfon or salt dye- 
stuffs, although sulphur colors can 
also be utilized. Machinery oper- 
ated depends largely on the type of 
material, the jigger, winch, and 
padding machines all being of ser- 
vice. Fabrics of a crepy mature are 
applicable only for the winch ma- 
chine, but flat goods may be dyed 
either on the jigger or padding ma- 
chine. The lattter (and this often 
consisting of three rollers for twe 
nips at one operation) is well adapt- 
ed for large production. It is be- 
ing used not only for light and me- 
dium shades, but when suitably af- 
ter-treated dark shades can also be 
successfully dyed. 

Fast navies and blacks are obtain- 
ed with cotton blacks of the BH 
type, dyed diazotised and diveloped 


in jigger machines. With cotton and 


viscose goods a preliminary keir 
boiling with caustic soda under 
pressure followed by bleaching 1s 
usually given. 

Fabrics containing viscose and 
acetate silk are made in increasing 
quantities, and although they can 
be dyed in solid shades, they are 
probably more often dyed in two- 
color effects. 

The combination of the two silks, 
or acetate and cotton, lends itself 
admirably to the production of 
cross-dyed effects, and a great ad- 
vantage is that these materials may 
be stocked in the grey. This re- 
sult is attained through the employ- 
ment of dyestuffs some having af- 
finity for the viscose or cotton, and 
leaving the acetate silk untouched, 
others dyeing the acetate silk only. 
The colors for dyeing the acetate 
silk have already been mentioned 
those for dyeing the viscose or cot- 
ton only are many direct cotton 
dyestuffs, among which are the “CR” 
of the British Dyestuffs Corporation 
and the “Celresist” of Messrs. Geigy. 

Some very effective combinations 
are also obtained by using a dye’ 
cotton warp (fast to cross-dyeing 
with alternate wefts of acetate and 
viscose, and then dyeing in the 
piece. In all cases account must be 
taken of the specific properties 
possessed by acetate silk, and that 
high temperatures and _ alkalies 
should be avoided. The machinery 
used is of the winch and jigger type, 
the latter being largely used for the 
lining trade. 


3. Rayon and wool, rayon and 
natural silk, rayon, natural silk, 
and wool. 


The combination of rayon and 
wool, to many observers, produce 
the most satisfactory of any kind 
of mixture. And although this 
union has not up to the present 
time been adopted to any large ex- 
ten there can be little doubt that in 


the future the two will be found to 


provide increased openings for new- 
er fabrics. It should be mentioned, 
however, that viscose has been used 
as warp with a worsted weft for 
more than ten years, and the result- 
ing ladies’ dress material piece-dyed 


generaly in solid shades. In this 
type, using rayon warps, the size 
on the warp must first be removed 
before dyeing. This is easily ac- 
complished by means of any desiz- 
ing agent, and a warm soap bath 
completes the preliminary cleansing 
of the goods. Dyeing is conducted 
either on the jigger or winch ma- 
chines, the latter being used for 
dark navies and blacks. 

Generally, solid shades are re- 
quired, but it is of the greatest im- 
portance for the viscose or other 
silk to be lighter in tone than the 
wool, as by this means the full lus- 
tre of the rayon is brought out. The 
dyeing of the two fibres (viscose 
and wool) conducted at the same 
time, suitable acid dyestuffs for the 
wool and direct cotton colors for 
the viscose being chosen, but it is 
sometimes necessary to shade the 
viscose in a fresh cool bath. 

The use of rayon in the form of 
short fibres, vistra, scribbed in with 
wool for mixture woollen yarns and 
gilled in with slubbing for mixture 
worsted yarns is coming more into 
vogue, and some very striking fab- 
rics can be made in this way. In 
dyeing it is perhaps more usual to 
dye the wool, leaving the rayon 
White, but another way is first to 
dye the rayon, before admixture 
with dyestuffs fast to acid cross- 
dyeing, and then dye the wool in the 
piece. 

The combination of rayon with 
natural silk forms naturally a trade 
of the highest class, and compara- 
tively speaking much smaller quan- 
tities of rayon go into material of 
this nature. Nevertheless the as- 
sociation of the artificial with the 
natural fibre has produced some 
novel fabrics, each fibre enhancing 
and showing up the particular 
properties of the other. 

It is generally the rule that these 
fabrics are cross-dyed and come to 
the dyer with the natural silk un- 
discharged. The removal of the 
gum is therefore necessary before 
dyeing, the latter operation calling 
for no special comment, as no diffi- 
culties are experienced in selecting 
suitable colors for silk and rayon 
fibres. To obtain the most beautiful 
results it (as before mentioned) us- 
ual to keep the rayon a lighter tone 
than the silk. The above remarks 
refer to viscose and natural silk; 
the writer is not aware that ace- 
tate and natural silks are as yet to 
any extent used in conjunction to 
give cross-dyed effects. 

There are also many effective 
high-class fabrics constituted of 
natural and artificial silks together 
with worsted. These will be treated 
similarly to those of real and arti- 
ficial silk, or to those of wool and 
rayon, the natural silk and wool 
taking for practical purposes the 
same dyestuffs. 

Owing to the later arrival of ace- 
tate silk it is hardly to be expected 
that it has been used with wool to 
the same extent as viscose, and 
moreover, on account of its special 
dyeing affinities, two-colored effects 
on piece goods are not so easily ob- 
tainable. The coloring matters us- 
ing the wool and leaving the silk 
white. The two fibres are generally 
ed for acetate silk usually also dye- 
dyed in separate baths, the acetate 
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silk being dyed first. 

Hosiery dyeing usually constitut; 
a special branch, and today the dyv- 
ing in this branch is an importa | 
and growing industry. The amou | 
of hose consisting entirely of rayo) 
is limited, being usually made fro: , 
“Celanese,” and the dyeing or rayo: 
hose really means the dyeing of tv , 
or even more fibres. It is very prol)- 
able that the bulk of hose is mad. 
from viscose with mercerized or o:- 
dinary cotton. “Celfect” hosiery |: 
made from a twisted cottn and “Ce! - 
anese” yarn, but the rayon is near), 
always left white, although tl): 
stockings are dyed after manufac - 
ture. 

Henee the bulk of hosiery dyeing 
(in this country at least) mean: 
dyeing stockings consisting of rayoy 
and either ordinary or mercerize:| 
cotton; the cheaper qualities having 
the leg entirely of silk with cotto: 
tops, toes, and heels, the more ex- 
pensive and non-laddering variety 
having the silk plated with mercer- 
ized tops, ete. In passing, it is in- 
teresting to note the mercerized co! - 
ton costs more than the rayon. 

There are several machine en- 
ployed for dyeing hose, notably |! 
paddle, (2) rotating drum, (3) hus- 
song. The hose composed of viscos» 
and cotton is naturally dyed in soli: 
shades, and the demands for fas!- 
ness are not great, dyestuffs having 
good fastness to washing and per- 
spiration being required. In blacks 
fastness to boiling soda is sometimes 
asked for. The direct cotéon colors 
meet all requirements, and, as is 
usual in all cases of union dyeing. 
colors must be chosen which dye 
both. silk and cotton the same 
shades, but the coton the deeper / 
the two. All cotton dyestuffs do no! 
give the same shade on viscose ai! 
cotton. With dark browns and na\v\ 
blues it is difficult (especially wii |: 
ordinary cotton) to get the cot!) 
deeper in shade than rayon. 

With all makes of rayon hose ‘ 
thorough preliminary scouring '- 
essential, and for light shades ° 
bleaching operation is also nec: -- 
sary. With viscose and cotton go:'- 
a hot bath of sodium carbonate |: 
sufficient, but with acetate silk 
cotton it is recomrmended to le: ve 
the hose in the scouring liq!’ 
overnight. To obtain penetratio: © 
all the seams it is now more ¢ \:- 
tomary to enter the goods at a bh ¢£! 
temperature, 75-80deg. C., and vith 
viscose goods to raise to the |!!! 
The additions of alkali, Glaub:': 
or common salt have to be care! 
ly made, othewrise the color \'!! 
tend to go either on the viscos« °' 
cotton too heavily. 

With acetate silk and cotton hos 
both the silk and cotton colors °@' 
be added at the same time. A''°' 
dyeing, an emulsion of equeous 0 '‘' 
oil is given to produce a soft han‘!*. 
and the only finishing required |< '’ 
press the stockings (while still 
damp) in flat steam presses or 0°" 
aluminium legs electrically hea!¢’ 

Hosiery consisting of natural 
artificial silks together with co!'”’ 
is largely made in the United Sta‘* 
These have first to be degumme¢ 
after which the dyeing operation” 
conducted with direct cotton co!0™ 
and neutral dyeing acid colors 
Manchester Guardian. 
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“Every K not, 


A Weaver's Knot” 


ARBER - COLMAN Automatic Spoolers and 
High Speed Warpers demand but half the floor 
space of ordinary spooling and warping equip- 


ment. 
In mills already erected, this released floor space 
can usually be used to considerable advantage. 


In new mills, a saving of thousands of feet in floor 
space means a considerable reduction in initial plant 
investment. 


In several instances, Barber-Colman Automatic 
Spoolers and High Speed Warpers have been installed 
in but a portion of the space used by but a section of 
the ordinary spooler and warper equipment, the rest 
of the equipment prior to Barber-Colman installation 
being on the floor above. 


In this instance, the small space required by the 
Barber-Colman units permitted the spooling and 


“warping to be conducted all on one floor in but part 


of the space formally occupied by ordinary spooling 
and warping machinery. 


In addition to the entire saving of floor space above, 
there was ample space unused adjacent to the Barber- 
Colman units. 


In other instances, the installation of Barber-Colman 
units has eliminated the necessity of additions to the 
mill, and the investment for construction saved has 
provided in such instances, substantial capital toward 


the Floor Sy aC | 
Saved~ 


These two Automatic Spoolers and 
two High Speed Warpers doing the 
work formerly done by eleven 


Spoolers and nine Warpers. 


the initial cost. of Barber-Colman installations. Be- 
sides, it has permitted greater efficiency in production. 


As an example of the value of floor space saved, 
the space required for two 100-spindle Barber-Colmar 
Automatic Spoolers and two High Speed warpers is 
approximately 1,700 square feet. Ordinary machinery 
displaced occupies 5,000 square feet. By using Barber- 
Colman machinery, there is a saving of 3,300 square 
feet of floor space, which at $2.00 per square foot, is 
a saving of $6,600. 


Space is frequently valued at more than $2.00, 
particularly where the space permits installing addi- 
tional spinning frames, etc., thereby relieving operators 
of the necessity of building an addition to the mill. 


A careful estimate will be submitted upon request 
to all mill operators desirous of examining definite 
figures of operating costs for Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spoolers and High Speed Warpers, saving in 
labor costs, increased quality production, etc., net 
savings that will pay for aninstallation in a short time. 


C 


Bm 
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MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


YSTON, MASS. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 
American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 

a Southern Office 

1 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cotton Statistics Reviewed 


Washington, D. .c—Consumption 
of cotton in the United States dur- 
ing the 12 months ended July 31 
aggregated 6,191,349 bales excluding 
bales in the preceding cotton year, 
according to preliminary figures an- 
nounced by the Census Bureau. 

The increased consumption indi- 
cates partial recovery from the 
slump of the preceding 12 months, 
during which heavy stocks of cloin 
accumulated by the overproduction 
of the mills in the cotton year 1922- 
1923 was worked off to a large ex- 
tent. 

Stocks of cotton in the United 
States on July 3t totaled 1,610,455 
bales, compared with 1.565.514 bales 
on the same day of 1924. These 
stocks at the end of last month in- 
cluded 866,259 bales in consuming 
establishments, compared to 721,539 
bales on the same date last year; 
514,196 bales in public storage and 
at comprersses, compared [to 160,- 
000 bales elsewhere, this last item 
inc!uding cotton in transil, on farms, 
etc., and being partially estimated. 

Comparison by Ginnings. 

Ginnings during the 12 months of 
the recent cotton year totaled 13,- 
776,977 bales of which 159,373 bales 
worre of the new crop, which com- 
pares to ginnings during the pre- 
ceding 12 months of 10,128,108 bales, 
of which only 21,795 were new crop. 

Statistics announced by the Cen- 
sus Bureau also gave spindle activ- 
ity during July as 31,760,593, an im- 
provement over the 28,798,574 spin- 
dle reported active during July, 1924. 
The July spindle activity compares 
with 32,309,896 for June, represent- 
ing a seasonal decline for the last 
month. 

July’s spindle activity ineluded 
15,575,778 in cotton growing States, 
compared to 15,469,864 in the same 
month last year: 13,518,584 in New 
England States, compared to 11,826,- 
894, and 1,666,234 in all other States, 
compared to 1,501,996. 

The supply of cotton in the 
United States for the 12 months 
ended July 31 is given by the bureau 
as 15,633,674 bales, and the aggre- 
gale distribution as 15,824,304 bales 
the 188,630 bales excess of, distribu- 
tion over supply being due princi- 
pally to the inclusion in all distribu- 
tion of items of the “city crop”, 
which consists of re-abled samples 
and jickings from cotton damaged 
by fire and weather. 

The supply for the last cotton 
year is given by the bureau as on 
hand August 1, 1924; 1, 555,514 bales: 
net, imports, 308(183 bales; ginnings 
for 12 months, 13,776,977 bales; total 
15,635,674. Distribution is given as 
Net exports, 7,996,500 bales; consum- 
ed, 6,191,349 bales; on hand, July 31, 
1925. 1,610,455 bales; total distribu- 
tion 15,834,304 bales. 

Cotton consumption of 6,191,349 
bales for the year included 483,898 
bales during July, as compared with 
347,099 bales in July, 1924. The July 
consumption included 327,087 bales 
in cotton growing States, compared 
to 241,157 bales in July, 1924; 129,052 
bales in New England States, com- 
pared to 89,696 bales in the same 
month last year, and 27,759 bales in 


all other States, compared to 16,24 
bales in July, 1924. 

Twelve Months’ Consamption, 

For the 12 months’ consumptio: 
in the cotton growing States wa- 
4,218,611 bales, compared to 3,858, 
317 bales in the preceding cotto 
year: in New England States, 1,639. 
021 bales, compared with 1,534,777 
and in all other States 333,717 bales. 
compared to 287,460 bales. 

The July, 1925, consumption fig- 
ures include 17,865 Egyptian, 6,05, 
other foreign; 838 American-Egyp- 
tian, and 338 Sea Island, consumed; 
50,475 Egyptian, and 2,703 Sea 
in public storage; 12 months con- 
sumption, 190,833 Egyptian, 83,55; 
other foreign, 19,252 American- 
Egyptian and 3,968 Sea Island. 

Linters not included above wer 
62,513 bales consumed during July, 
in 1925, and 41,732 bales in 1924; 128.- 
478 bales on hand in consuming ¢s- 
tablishments on July 31, 1925, anu 
300,632 bales in 1924, and 28,628 bales 
in public storage and at compresses 
in 1925, and 54,026 bales in 19254. 
Linters consumed during the 12 
months ending July 31, amounted tv 
651,065 bales in 1925 and 536,738 bales 
in 1924. 

Imports of foreign cotton in Jul) 
were 9,927 bales ,compared two 6.- 
597 bales in July, 1924: while for the 
12 months rmports totaled 313,32: 
bales, compared with 292,288 bales 
in the preceding cotton year. Fo: 
the 12 months, imports from Egyp 
were 190,313 bales ccompared wil! 
164,152 in the previous 12 months: 
from Peru, 13,274 bales, compare: 
lo 19,928; China, 33,703, compared |: 
34,419 ;and all other countries, 3,5c. 
bales, compared to 1,609. 

Exports of domestic cotton an: 
linters in July were 202,468 bale- 
compared to 211,533 bales in tl: 
same month of 1924, and for the la-:' 
cotton year were 8,195,896 bales cor 
pared to 5,772,000 in the precedin- 
42 months. 

Exports to Great Britain for tl: 
year were 2,545,123 bales, compare | 
to 1,713,229 in the preceding yea’. 
France, 903,688, compared to 717,8:- 
Italy, 734,922, compared to 549,43. . 
Germany, 1,852,735, compared to | 
264,378; other European, 1,040,1'> 
compared to 801,259; Japan, 862,0: . 
compared to 549,889, and all oth: 
countries, 257,203 bales, compared ° 
181,974. 

These figures of exports inelui 
4,040 bales of linters, exported © 
July, 1925, and 8,906 in July, 1924, a: 
190,648 bales for the 12 months en: - 
ed July 31, 1925, and 116,144.bales |" 
the 1924 cotton year. 


Saco-Lowell Reports Receiving Gow! 
Orders From European Mills. 
Biddford, Me.—Agent F. E, Ba'- 
field, of the Biddeford division ©' 
Saco-Lowell Shops, leaves Saturd:' 
on a six week's trip to Italy an’ 
France, in connection with som¢ 
large orders that the company * 
filling there. Mr. Banfield is con/i- 
dnt that his visit will result in mor® 
orders for spinning and roving 
frames which are built at the loc#! 
shop. Only recently, an order filling 
freight oars was shipped to thes° 
countries by the Saco-Lowell. 
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Service has just as big a part in the work of our 
organization as selling finishing machinery 


—And any service that we are able to render the textile industry is founded upon the 
years of finishing experience of the men of our organization. 

This experience is yours to draw upon, even though you have not yet purchased any 
Butterworth Finishing Machinery. 


’ We believe that the experience of the men in our organization will impress you. You 

will feel that with such experience, Butterworth Machinery could not be otherwise 

n than well designed. And when eventually you buy Butterworth Machinery, you’ll see 
in its sturdy construction why it is known as “machinery that never wears out.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. | 
P Canadian Representative Providence) Office Greenville, S. C. Plant 


Hamilton, Ontario. Can. Turk’s Head Building Markley Street 
W. J. Westaway Co. 


UTTERWORTH Finishing MACHINERY 
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DEXTRINES 


GUMS 


We have been making 
high grade Dextrines 
and Gums for over half 
a century, 


Providence Troy 


In addition to our 
standard products, 
we are equipped to 
make whatever 
special Dextrines 
are called for by the 
particular require- 
ments of the cus- 


tomer. 


STEIN. HALL& 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
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Testing Lextile Goods 


N the interests of the Midland 

textile trades, and especially its 
largest branch, which is concerned 
in the production of hosiery goods, 
work of conspicuous value, both im 
the interest of manufacturers and 
consumers, has been performed 
since the establishment, in connec- 
tion with Nottingham University 
College, of a yarn testing bureau, 
under the direction of J. Barr, who 
came to the city from Bradford, 
where he had held an analogous of- 
ficial position. Striking proof of the 
need which had. been long exneri- 
enced in relation to such a provision 
has been since forthcoming in the 
demands which have been made 
upon the resources of the depart- 
ment, and, whilst the greater pro- 
portion of these have necessarily 
emanated from -those engaged in 
the production of textile goods in 


areas of which the 
main centre, many consignntents of 


yarn have been forwarded from far 
distant centres to the city for test- 
ing purposes, the importance which 
the municipal authorities now at- 
tach to this new adjunct of the 
college’s work being exemplified by 
the fact that in a bill, at present 
before Parliament, the corporation 
is seeking for power to establish a 
conditioning house, which involves 
the legal process of endowing if 
with certain statutory recognition, 
rendering its certificates utilizable 
as legal evidence in cases of dispute. 

In an interesting explanation 
which he recently presented at Not- 
tingham as to the purport of the 
work, Mr. Barr observed that the 
subject was one which appealed to 
the interest of those engaged in the 
textile trades would appear to be 
self-evident, but the fact that every 
individual was dependent upon the 
productions of the textile industry, 
with reference to wearing apparel, 
might be submitted as a reason for 
its general acceptance. If it were 
possible to produce perfect goods 
under manufacturing conditions 
upon all occasions, then the neces- 
sity for testing would disappear, but 
it was admitted that this standard 
was unobtainable, mechanical weak- 
nesses, and human incapacity were 
responsible for the defects and ir- 
regularities found in textiles. I 
was a significant fact that, in almost 
every textile manufacturing centre 
throughout the world, testing or 
conditioning houses were contribult- 
ing by their activities to the inter- 
ests of those engaged in the trade, 
and by reason of the nature of their 
work were certainly safeguarding 
the interests of the ultimate con- 
sumers. Generally they were re- 
garded as holding the balance be- 
tween buyer and seller, necessitating 
independent, impartial and free 
judgment, which probably accounted 
for their being largely under the 
control of civic administrations, 
which appraised the service to the 
trade and public. The designation 
of conditioning houses was un- 
doubtedly derived from the fact that 
the chief test, or the one responsible 
for their inauguration, was that of 
determining the moisture contents 
in a given lot of materials. Mr. 


Barr pointed out that all textil 
materials that are obtained fron 
animal and vegetable sources ar 
hveroscopic in nature; that is, tha 
under normal conditions they con 
fnin a certain amount of wate 
which varies in accordance with th: 
femperature of the atmosphere i 
which they are placed. From th: 
point of costs and value it was 
therefore, essential that ther: 
should be some clearly defined al 
lowance with regard to the amoun' 
of moisture, or water, which textil: 
materials should contain under no: 
mal eonditions. Those allowance: 
had been fixed by trade usage an: 
consent, and were almost univer 
sully accepted by the textile trade. 
heme technically described as 
standard regains. The allowance «|! 
moisture for cotton was 8% per cen' 
regain, for worsted yarn 18% per 
cent, and for true silk 11 per cen! 
Taking cotton at. 8% per cent, the 
spinner or merchant was entitled t{: 
add 8% pounds of water to 10) 
pounds of dry materials, and reflec - 
lion on this point would show 
for the combination, 100 parts co!- 
fon and 8% parts water, the actu:! 
percentage in 100 parts of the com- 
bination was 108% : 100: 8% : x « 
7.834 per cent. Thus, if would he 
found that a cotton yarn, tested fo: 
percentage of moisture and foun: 
to be in correct condition, woul): 
have an actual moisture content of 
7.834 per cent, not 8% per cen, 
which is standard regain. Testing 
for condition referred to the dete:- 
mination of the actual moisture 
contents in a given lot of materi:!. 
in order to ascertain whether there 
was an excess, or shortage, prese:' 
compared with the standard rega:: 
allowance. 
Method of Testing. 

The method of testing was as fo!- 
lows: .In the case of bulk. the n'! 
weight of which had been ascer- 
tained, the samples to be teste: 
were extracted from all parts wi! 
a view to being representati,: 
thereof, a 1 pound test sample f 
every 400 pounds, and part ne! 
weight being considered a minimu!:: 
These test portions were placed |) 
an oven, which must he heated 
either with gas, steam or eleetric:'\ 
and dried at a temperature of fro 
200 deg. Fah. to 230 deg. Fah. E\- 
perrence and experiments hi’ 
proved that it was not practica!)!: 
to set fixed times in which a sam}'!' 
would be absolutely dry. The qu:'- 
itiec and types of materials, ai! 
amount of moisture contain 
therein, affected the period oceup! 
in drying to a considerable degre’. 
The test could not be considere 
complete until the weight of (ti! 
test sample had remained consta! 
for five minutes, the sample being 
weighed by means of suitable equ!)- 
ment whilst in the oven. From tl!) 
factors, weight of sample, befor’ 
drying and after drying, ecaleu!:- 
tions would produce the data re- 
quired. He had supervised, or ha 
made, thousands of tests, and it w°> 
an unique experience to test § 
sample which was exactly cond! 
tioned. This, together with t° 
knowledge that it had been his e*- 
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verience to test cotton yarn which 
vas found to contain from 17 per 
ent to 18 per cent of moisture in- 
‘ead of from 7 per cent to 8 per 
ent, and worsted yarn with from 
» per cent to 25 per cent of mois- 
ure present, compared with the 15 
er cent to 16 per cent allowed, in- 
jicated the importance of the sub- 
eet and its relationship to costs and 
alues. Ahongst further tests made 
n textiles were those for coun, 
wist, strength and elasticity. Counts 
{ yarns were usually expressed in 
umbers, such as 10's, 20's, 30's, 40s, 
‘e., indicating a continuous strand, 
pun or otherwise produced from 
ibres obtained from vegetable, ani- 
nal or mineral sources, and must 
ve either a single strand or a com- 
ination of singles brought together 
iy twisting or what was called 
joubling. Yarns might be tested for 
count in numerous ways, all having 
as a base the measurement of a 
length and weighing of such length, 
calculation from this data providing 
the results, which imdicated the 
length of material contained in the 
sample under consideration over a 
fixed weight, which really was what 
counts conveyed to the informed 
mind. Ladies amongst his listeners 
might be advised, when buying sew- 
ing, embroidery, and knitting yarns, 
fo enquire as to their counts, for 
this would prevent the irritating 
experience, which was a common 
one, of finding out that, although 
they had bought the same weight of 
varn for the same purpose pre- 
viously with success, on occasions 
they had found themselves to be 
short of length of yarn, which was 
(ue to variation in counts. In the 
remarks which he had fMmade con- 
cerning yarn, he had employed the 
‘erm twist, the degree of which was 
indicated by the number of spiral 
‘urns imparted to fibres, or threads, 
over a given length in order to ob- 
tain a required result in a yarn or 
fabrie: as, for example, yarns used 
in the manufacture of lace required 
'O be strong in order to withstand 
‘he abrasion and strain of manufac- 
‘ure, and consequently they were 
‘ightly twisted. Hosiery yarns were 
listinguished by their slack. twist, 
‘ull, round and even appearance, 
whieh made them suitable for man- 
\fa¢éture into underwear and hos- 
ery goods of all descriptions which 


-equired these characteristics. 
Twist. 


The extent of twist to be inserted 
vas dependent upon other factors 
han the requirements for which 
he yarn was intended, such as fine- 
'@SS of fibre or threads, the finer 
he threads the greater being the 
Wist, or number of spiral turns per 
nch. The length of fibre and the 
onger the individual fibres, the less 


“ould be the twist required in the . 


~pinning of individual counts. The 
‘est for determining the number of 
‘urns per ineh present in a given 
length of yarn is a mechanical one. 

ere are several types of machines 
‘hat will untwist the fibres or 
‘hreads, the degree of twist present 
'n the material being recorded upon 
‘ dial or indicators attached thereto. 
That twist had a distinct bearing 
on Strength and elasticity was ob- 
‘lous, it being evident that, with 
the application of twist, a combina- 
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tion of fibres or threads became 
stronger due to its. influence. 
Strength refers, Mr. Barr pointed 
out, to the weight or load applied 
to a given length of yarn, or area 
of material, in order to effect break- 
age, a point at which the material 
will withstand no further tension to 
the load or weight applied. Elas- 
ticity, or elongation, expresses the 
increase in length of the material 
which occurs when strained to 
breaking point. This breaking strain, 
when mechanically recorded, is an 
indication of the following factors: 
Suitability of the yarn for machine 
tension and indication of the 
strength to be expected in the re- 
sultant fabric; also as to regularity 
of spin or build of yarn. “It was 
interesting to note,” he observed, 
“that the British and Allied Govern- 
ments, during the great war, insist- 
ed, with respect to all fabrics, that 
they should be of certain strength 
for a given area, even bunting, 
which was used for making flags 
and blankets, being included. 
Blankets. 

Whilst on the subject of blankets, 
it might not be without interest to 
explain the methods by which they 
were dealt with. Weight, length and 
width necessarily constituted im- 
portant factors. Blankets should be 
free from oil or grease of any de- 
scription and perfectly clean. By 
holding them up so that the light 
penetrates, the texture can be ex- 
amined. The finish and cover or 
raising should be uniform, it being 
true that excessive raising will 
weaken the texture. Municipal and 
semi-public bodies rarely placed 
Coutracts for uniforms which did 
not involve a test for strength in 
the specification, strength being 
considered an indication of durabil- 
ity or wearing capacity. The ma- 
chines upon which these tests are 
made are usually arranged to work 
on the dead weight principle, being 
constructed to test the individual 
fibre or hair, yarn, or fabric. Tests 
for condition, count, twist and 
strength, in connection with textiles, 
were what one might term the 
bread and butter, or routine tests, 
conditioning and testing houses be- 
ing primarily engaged in the exe- 
cution of these tests.. Additional 
tests, such as analysis for composi- 
Lion, quality and structure, tests for 
oil contents in yarns, fastness of 
dye, percentage of gum in silk, silk 
weightings, shrinkage, waterproof- 
ing, etc., all came within the scope 
of textile analysis. — Textile Re- 
corder. 


International Fair at Salonki, 
Greece. 

An international sample fair wiil 
be held at Salonki, Greece, from 
October 18 to 34, ty2b. Yarns and 
cloth of all kinds, linen goods, cloth- 
ing, unmbrellas, linoleum and other 
textile products will be on display, 
according to a report from Consul 
Robert F. Fernald. Applications 
for space in the fair may be sub- 
mitted until September 1, 1925. By 
special permission, local agents of 
foreign manufacturers may exhibit 
goods. Exhibitions of American col- 
ton cloth and linoleum, particularly, 
should inerease the sales of these 
products. 


Every belt backed by 
go years’ experience 


Back in 1835 J. B. Hoyt founded the 
business that has grown into Edw. R. 
Ladew Co., Inc. 


Determined to produce the finest leather 
belts, he originated the practice of using 
selected cuts, carefully matched, instead of 
the run of the hide. He developed the lap 
joint that permitted the making of the 
endless belt. 


Stretching leather before it went into the 
belt was his idea. The first waterproof 
leather belt and the cement that made it 
possible were both his work. He made 
countless other discoveries and improve- 
ments, many still the exclusive property of 7 
Ladew. 


This record of experience and leadership 
guarantees you belts that are right in 
every respect. Send in the coupon today 
for your copy of “The Proof Book.” It 
will cut belting costs in your plant. 


mal ADRW.-.- 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Since 1835 
29 Murray Street, New York City 


Branches 
Atlanta, Ga. Glen Cove, N. Y¥. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. Newark, N. J Pittsburg, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. San Francisco, Ca). 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 
Please send me a copy of “The Proof 


Book” and full information about Ladew 
Leather Belting. 
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Methods Identifying Rayon Yarn 


The following method of indenti- 
fying rayon yarns are given by ihe 
Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America. 

A. Burning Test— 

i. Cotton burns with a flash, with 
practically no ordor and leaves no 
ash. 

True silk with quite a percepti- 
ble odor, similar to burning hair, 
and leaves a black charred ash. It 
burns more slowly than cotton. 

3. Wool burns more slowly than 
eotton with a disagreeable odor, also 
similar to burning hair, and leaves a 
charred, brittle ash, usually in the 
form of a ball. 

All rayons burn quickly like coi- 
ton as distinguished from true silk, 
wool, or other animal fibers. 

(a) Viscose, Nitro-Cellulose and 
Cuprammonium rayon all burn like 
eotton, i.e., with a flash, no odor, 
and leaving no ash. 

b) Acetate rayons burn more 
slowly than other rayons and leave 
a globule as ash, which hardens al 
once into a brittle substance very 
similar to sealing wax. 

B. Chemical Test— 

While there are several methods 
of identifying rayons by chemical 
tests, their effectiveness depends 
largely on how carefully the various 


ROGERS FIBRE 


reagents are prepared. The follow- 
ing is offered as a simple yet effec- 
tive method of identifying the 
rayons made by the four basic 
chemical processes. Although gel- 
atine silk is not important commer- 
cially at the present time, its test 
has been added for comparative 
purposes. 

When small samples of rayon are 
treated with equal parts of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and iodine, 
the following reactions take place: 

1. Viscose silks turns a dark blue 
color. 

2. Acetate silk 
color. 

3. Nitro-Cellulose — silk 
violet color. 


4. Cuprammonium silk turns a 
light blue color. 


turns a yellow 


turns a 


5. Gelatine silks turns a yellow-. 


ish-brown color. 

In order to better distinguish be- 
tween Viscose and Cuprammonium 
silks, which give a blue reaction 
with sulphuric acid and iodine, it is 
necessary to treat these silks with 
concentrated sulphuric acid alone, 
which gives the following reactions 
after 15 minutes: 

1. Viscose silk turns a red-brown 
color. 


2. Cuprammonium silk turns a 


yellowish-brown color. 


Miscroscopic Study. 
A. General Appearance. 


If the individual fNaments are 
viewed under a medium powered 
miscroscope, it will be seen that 
those made by the Viscose process 
show the greatest difference from 
the other varieties. The surface of 
the Viscose rayons show distinct 
corrugations similar to the bark of 
a tree. The filaments also are more 
in the form of a flattened ribbon 
than round regularly cylinders. 


The Acetate silk filaments shows 
a smooth, round transparent fiber 
almost like a glass rod and is regu- 
lar in diameter. 


The Nitro-Cellulose silk is some- 
what smooth and fairly regular and 
has a somewhat silvery appearance. 

The Cuprammonium silk is not 
as transparent as either the Acetate 
or Nitro-Cellulose silks but is very 
regular in diameter. 


Sample 150 d 300 d 80d 1004 1904 
Viscose II . 24 40 ; 
Viscose III . 20 44 
Acetate I 16 30 Le 
Acetate I 26 52 t 17 34 
Nitro-Cellulose _ 21 vs 12 


Cuprammonium 20 


B. Number of Filaments— 

The following list shows the num 
ber of filaments found to be use 
in the sample deniers received a 
counted under the miscroscope. 
few deniers other than the 150 an 
300 denier are also listed. Severa 
counts were made on each denie 
both by counting under the miscro 
scope and also by actually separat 
ing the individual filaments. 
Summary of Number of Filaments 


C. Cross-Sections of Individual 
Filaments— 

The characteristics of the differ- 
ent varieties of rayon may also be 
noted by studying cross-sections o! 
the individual filaments. 

It will be noted that the rayons 
made by the Viscose process show 
a very irregular shaped cross-sec- 
tion with more or less serrated 
edges. The Acetate silks, while dif- 
fering slightly from each other. 
show a more regular outline than 
the Viscose silks, the edges being 
fairly smooth. The Nitro-Cellulose 
silk is very similar in cross-section 
to Acetate Silk II, but shows 
smoother edges than the former. 
The Cuprammonium silk has a very 
regular cross-section with smooth 
edges and approaches more nearly a 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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[ is often desired to test various 
fabrics for the presence of acid, 
although in practical work such 
(ests are usually confined to cotton 
and other vegetable fibres, as these 
are the ones most likely to be in- 
jured by traces of acid left in the 
goods. 


There are two kinds of tests, 
qualitive and quantitive. The first 
is merely to find out if acid is pres- 
ent, and is sufficient for most pur- 
poses as if shows whether the goods 
need further neutralizing or wash- 
ing. 

The second sometimes figures in 
-pecifications of processed materials 
ind is intended, by determining the 
actual amount of any traces of acid 
present, to give an indication of the 
probability of deterioration from 
this source. 

Such a test also has uses about 
a textile mill in giving definite in- 
formation about the goods in pro- 
cess, as in the testing of tendered 
places to see if the damage was 
due to acid. 

The simplest test for acid, and 
one which can be applied under al- 
most any conditions in the mill is to 
press a piece of blue litmus paper 
against or between folds of the 
damp goods; or to make a similar 
lest with moistened paper if the 
goods are dry. Good fresh blue 
paper should be used, not something 
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Testing Fabrics For Acid 


that has been exposed to the light 
and air and become al! faded out. 

The great advantage of this test 
is that it can be made without cut- 
ting or otherwise injuring the goods 
in any way. 

The next easiest tests are nearly 
as simple. One is made by spotting 
the fabric with a dilute solution of 
the colored indicator. A common re- 
agent is methyl orange and a con- 
venient sertneth is 0.02 gr. in 100 
ec. of distilled water. The spots 
are red with traces of acid, yellow 
if alkali is present, and orange when 
neutral. 


Another type of qualitive test is to 
soak the fabric in distilled water 
and then test the solution for acid 
that may have been extracted from 
the fibre, using the indicators al- 
ready mentioned, blue litmus paper 
or methyl orange solution. 

Still another indicator sometimes 
used is congo paper (made from the 
dye, congo red) which turns blue 
with acids. 

When the amounts of acid are 
extremely small, these tests may 
fail or they may have to be carried 
out with very unusual care. The 
difficulty is that fibres absorb traces 
of acid, holding them very tenaci- 
ously so that they do not leave the 
fabric, i.e., do not dissolve off com- 
pletely or affect the papers pressed 
against the goods in the usual way. 


Nor do they always effect the spot- 
ting reagent to a sufficient extent 
to show a definite color change. 

Even washing for several days 
in changes of water will not remove 
the last traces of acid from cotton 
fibre. However, it gets most of it, 
so if it is a non-volatile acid, like 
sulphuric, and the washings are 
carefully evaporated, the test can 
be made on the last few drops of 
the concentrated extract. 


There is a test that can be per- 
formed on the fibre and is stil! 
more delicate. Two or three grams 
of the sample to be investigated are 
well moistened in a platium dish, 
then the water evaporated down to 
about half the original weight of 
the sample. The sample, usually 
cloth is then transferred to a press 
with a piece of delicate litmus paper 
of equal size and shape. Under the 
press, after a short time, the water 
distributes itself between the paper 


‘and the cloth and carries some of 


the acid with it. 


This test is claimed to detect a 
hundredth of one percent of acid 
on the weight of the goods. The 
extraction method already mention- 
ed is sensitive to about double that 
amount. 


In all such procedures blank tests 
are advisable. Results pubtished 
very recently state that methyl red, 
a very sensitive indicator that is 
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coming into rather wide use, in the 
form of a sattirated solution in 
water, will give a bright red color 
on cloth containing only 0.005 per 
eent of acid and a bright yellow 
with 0.005 per cent alkali. Litmus 
gives only a very silght color change 
with twice these amounts, while 
methyl orange is scarcely sesitive 
beyond 0.1 per cent. Therefore the 
methyl red test should be given 
special attention if one is confront- 
ed with this type of problem. 


Dyed goods complicate matters, 
because the colors of indicator are 
obscured. They do not show on 
direct application, and extractions 
usually carry some of the color and 
vitiate the results. One expedient 
is to wet the goods with acid free 
alcohol or ether, as these solvents 
do not usually dissolve dyes from 
the fibre, but will remove the acids. 

In tests where it is a case of sul- 
phuric acid simple heating for an 
hour above the boiling point of 
water, in an oven may cause char- 
ring and tendering which is a suf- 
ficient indication. 

In these various acid tests we 
have had in mind only the ordi- 
nary free acids such as are used 
in bleaching, although the tests are 
to a certain extent applicable to 
some of those less frequently en- 
countered. If the nature of the acid 


(Continued on Page 26) 


To The Mills Of The South: 


The Duplan Silk Corporation 
COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


RAYON AND SILK PREPARED IN 
FORMS FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


Announces the Opening of Offices at 


Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. H. H. Cannon, SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
IS THERE TO SERVE YOU 


ALL 


Duplan Silk Corporation 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


New York Office—135 Madison Avenue 
Mills—Hazleton, Pa., Dorranceton, Pa., Nanticoke, Pa., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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There 


Difference 


HE production of Rayon 

involves more real manu- 
facture than is the case with 
real silk. 


It is true that even with real 
silk much depends on the 
throwster's methods, his work-~ 
ers and his machines, but he 
begins several steps ahead. 
He starts with raw material 
but the producer of Rayon 
must make his. 


All of which emphasizes the 
importance of quality in the 
purchase of Rayon. You can- 
not take the time to see how 
the product is made. You 
must judge by results. 


Before you buy, compare 


“Industrial 
Rauon 


with others. 


FIBRE 


INCORPORATED 


148 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


66. Electric stop motions are sometimes supplied in place 
of mechanical. A small dynamo is driven from the machine, 
or the currrent is obtained from same power line. 


A dynamo generates no current unless its negative and 
positive poles are connected by a completed circuit. It is 
arranged that the cotton going through the drawing frame is 
passed between two extra or special rolls at whateevr place a 
stop motion is desired. These rolls are insulated in their 
bearings one from the other. When the cotton is going 
through properly it acts as an insulator between the two rolls. 
One roll is connected by wire with the positive pole of the 
dynamo, and the other to the negative. In a normal working 
condition the electric circuit is incomplete, in consequence of 
the cotton holding the rolls apart. If, however, the sliver 
breaks, or for any reason the special rolls touch each other, 
the circuit is completed, the dynamo instantly generates cur- 
rent, and the current, in turn, makes a magnet which attracts 
a bar of iron so arranged as to stop the machine. 


Mechanical stop motions are mostly preferred, because 
they may be kept in order by the most ordinary workmen, 
while some familiarity with electricity is required in dealing 
with electric appliances of all kinds. There is actuaily less 
mechanism in an electric stop motion than in a mechanical, 
and it would always be preferred under conditions where the 
character of labor employed would warrant it. 


Bottom Rolls. 


67. The bottom fluted rolls are made of steel, in sections, 
but are jointed into one continuous roll for the whole length 
of frame, having one boss for each delivery, and having necks 
for bearings between each boss, as shown in Fig. 18. Driving 
pulley is on the extended end of front roll, as shown in Fig. 
20. 


Top Rolls.—LratHer CovERED. 


68. Top rolls are made in short lengths, one for each deliv 
ery. They are made of cast iron, and are covered first with 
felt, then with leather. They rest in open bearings on the 
bottom rolls, and are weighted down with stirrups, one on 
each end. The weights are so arranged that by turning a 
crank they may all be raised thus releasing top rolls. This is 
used whenever frame is to be shut down for any length of 
time. If weights were to continually hang on the top rolls, 
while frame is not running, the flutes in bottom roll would 
form grooves in the leather covers and damage them. Top 
rolls should be cleaned and varnished about once a week. The 
varnish* consists of glue and a fine gritty paint. It preserves 
the leather and prevents its becoming too smooth. 

A traverse motion is provided for traversing the slivers 
from one end to the other of the boss of a drawing roll. This 
is to prevent grooves being worn in any particular portion of 


roll, and to utilize as nearly as possible the entire length of 
the roll. 


Shell Rolls. 


69. Leather covered top rolls, as described in (68) may be 
either “solid,” as at ,C, Fig. 18, or “shell,” (or loose boss) as 
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at D. Solid rolls are cheaper, and are supplied by the makers, 
unless otherwise specified. Shell rolls are sometimes used for 
all lines of top rolls, but more generally for front line only. 
The advantage claimed for shell rolls is longer bearing surface, 
and better facility for lubrication. The shell is made of cast 
iron, while the centre piece, called “arbor,” is of steel. The 
weight stirrups hold arbor down stationary, while shell 
revolves. 


All shell rolls should be taken off about once a week and 
cleaned and oiled. 


Top 


70. Another style of top roll is shown at A, Fig. 18, known 
as “metallic top rolls.” They are short lengths of steel fluted 
rolls made to take the place of leather covered top rolls. The 
object is to save the expense of covering with leather. 
Machines using metallic top rolls must have special fluted 
bottom rolls to match. The teeth mesh together, as seen at 
H, in Fig. 18, like gear teeth. To prevent meshing too deep, 
there are smooth collars at each end, matching similar collars 
on bottom rolls. When weights are hung on these rolls, no 
damage can result, no matter how long they stand, hence it is 
not usual to supply weight lifting devices with machines 
using metallic top rolls. Neither is a traverse motion neces- 
sary as when leather covered rolls are used. Fig. 18 shows 
leather covered rolls at B. It will be seen that bottom rolls 
designed for use with leather covered top rolls are not fluted 
so deep as those for metallic top rolls. 


For fine work some mills prefer metallic top rolls for the 
front line, and leather covered shell rolls for the other. 

There is generally less “licking” around metallic top rolls 
than leather rolls. This term is used to denote the improper 
rolling up of sliver around the roll instead of passing between. 

Metallic top rolls have been widely introduced, and are much 
preferred by some superintendents, though some claim that 
the best work cannot be done by them. It is claimed by the 
makers that, owing to the positive grip of these rolls and 
their freedom from slippage, a greater production may be 
made than by the use of leather covered rolls. It is evident 
that for the same number of revolutions of front roll, more 
stock must pass through the metallic rolls, owing to the 
crimping effect. It is further around the metallic roll, in and 
out of the flutes, than around the smooth leather roll. Care 
must be taken when using metallic rolls to see that the flutes 
are kept clean. If they should become clogged with lint, more 
or less cutting of fibre would result. For the same reason 
the rolls must not be allowed to rust or become otherwise 
rough or rugged. 


Setting. 


71. Referring to Fig. 17, the stands which carry the rolls 
are fastened to frame in such a way that they may be moved 
nearer together or further apart as required. This constitutes 
the “setting” of the rolls. The exact distance required from 
centre to centre of rolls depends on the length of fibre being 
worked. Fig. 19 shows a set of drawing rolls, separated by a 
sliver much exaggerated in thickness. This is not intended a; 
a picture of actual cotton fibres, but is made to show the 
relation of fibre lengths to setting of rolls. If A C are the 
front rolls, they are running faster than B D, a pair of the 
back rolls, and hence they have a tendency to pull the sliver 
from rolls B D. If fibre is 1 inch long, and the distance from 


*See appendix for varnish recipe. 
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A Sound Cotton Contract 
offered by Chicago 


When the Chicago Cotton Market was 
created its success or failure rested upon 
one point—the soundness of its contract. 


That point has been clearly establish- 
ed. Proof rests in the steady growth of 
the market, the ever-increasing volume 
of business. 


What is the attraction of the Chicago 
contract? It is based on Texas or West- 
ern cotton. This cotton is delivered at 
Houston or Galveston, the biggest spot 
basin of the world. | 


Resting upon cotton values at such a 
gigantic concentration point, Chicago 


quotations represent world values for 
cotton. 


Large stocks always available protect 
buyer and seller. Warehouse capacity 
exceeds a million and a half bales. Hand- 
ling charges are moderate. 


Spinners, growers, merchants and 
shippers are familiarizing themselves 
with the advantages offered. By writing 
the Cotton Registrar, Chicago Board of 
Trade, full information may be obtained. 
Literature descriptive of the world grain 
market may also be had on request. 


CHICAGO 


BOARD OF TRADE 
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INDUSTRY’S CHIEF ASSET—36 Sizes 
MATERIAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


ling goods on platforms is 
spreading 
lines of business. 


a Thousand Dollar saving, the 
first year on a $200 invest- 


Truck. 


HE modern labor saving 
plan of storing and hand- 
rapidly into all 


Many manufacturers claim 


ment in platforms and Lift 


Our latest 12 page Bulletin 
illustrates many radical ad- 
vantages in use and design. 
Write today. 


To PLIMPTON LIFT TRUCK CORPORATION, 


9 Elmcourt, Stamford, Conn. 


There’s a 


Good Reason 


| | 
| 


are not ogered to 


they 
ed 


Flyer 


best 


fect 


Why mill men—ex- 


Our Flyer Presses 


textile mills until 
are perfectly and carefully test- 
There has never been a better 
Presser made than our—of the 
quality Norway Iron and of per- 
workmanship. 


perienced in the tex- 
tile industry — con- 


tinue calling on the 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Company whenever 
their machinery needs overhauling or repair- 
ing. 

They know our standard of service—the 
efficiency and capability of our expert me- 
chanics—the promptness—the carefulness— 
that gives greater production. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Marufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Secy. 


Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia 


The annual meeting of the Tex- 
tile Operating Executives of Geor- 
gia will be held at the Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga, on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 15th, according to announce- 
ment by Robert W. Philip, secre- 
tary and treasurer. This organiza- 
tion comprises the operating heads 
of the textile mills of Georgia, a 
large number of whom will attend; 
and a number of visitors from ad- 
joining states will also be present. 

Slashing and weaving will form 
the basis of the practical discus- 
sion at this meeting, which will be 
given over entirely to roundtable 
discussion. At the morning session, 
which will open at 9:30 o'clock, 
weaving questions will be taken up 
and discussed under the leadership 
of David W. Anderson, manager and 
superintendent, Pacolet Manufac- 
turing Company, New Holland, Ga. 
Pertinent questions pertaining to 
the weaving department, with es- 
pecial attention given to economy 
and waste reduction, will be con- 
sidered. 


At 12:45 o'clock a “Dutch” lunch- 
eon will be served to the delegates, 
at which time an interesting musi- 
cal program will be presented. 

The afternoon session will begin 
at 2 o'clock, when slashing ques- 
tions will be taken up under the 
leadership of William W. Arnold, 
Jr., who is general superintendent 
of five of the Fuller E. Callaway 
mills, and also general chairman of 
the operating executives associa- 
tion. 


A questionaire embodying the 
major questions to be discussed has 
been submitted to each superin- 
tendent in Georgia, with the request 
that answers be sent to the secre- 
tary, to aid the committee in the 
preparations for the meeting. 


Oscar D. Grimes, of Athens, Ga., 
president of the Southern Textile 
Association, is expected to be among 
those present, and other prominent 
operating executives from other 
states will attend. 

Operating executives from other 
Southern States are cordially in- 
vited to meet with the Georgia men 
at this meeting, it is stated, and to 
participate in the discussion. Per- 
sons in businesses allied with the 
textile industry are also welcome. 


Election of a general chairman, a 
vice-chairman, a secretary-treasur- 
er, and a member of the executive 
comittee will be the only business 
transacted, it is announced. The 
remainder of the time will be given 
over to informal! discussion. 


The questionaire upon which the 
discussion will be based follows: 


Weaving. 


i. For what fabrics are steel har- 
ness best suited, as compared with 
twine harness? 

2. How many automatic looms 
are your weavers operating on your 
different fabrics? With or without 
battery hands? 

3. In weaving a regular three- 
harness drill or a regular four-har- 
ness twill, what causes the twill to 
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be wavy; the wavy effect being n | 
across the cloth in line with t). 
filling, but on the angle with tl» 
twill? 

4. Where you have distribut: | 
your overhead cost on a machi: 
basis, what provision do you ma}. 
when part of the machines are sh. | 
down? 


5. What kind of leather is best f: | 
covering binders and box plates? 


6. What method do you use in i-- 
suing and checking upon loom su, - 
plies? 

7. Can a fringe towel be made 0: 
a common dobby loom without pu' 
ting on a fringe motion. If so, ho. 
is it done? 

8. Which is the best way to wea\. 
huck on cans, dobbies, or Jacquar | 
looms, and why? 


Slashing. 


i: What is the best method «| 
cooking size? 

2. Should warps come off the 
slasher entirely dry or slight), 
moist, why? 

3. Has potato or other starch an\ 
advantage over corn starch on you: 
class of work? Why? 

Why did you quit using straig!:' 
tallow as a softener im your siz: 
mix? 

5. What ingredient do you us: 
for preventing mildew? 

6. What is the reason for using 
thin boiling starch in the place «| 
thick boiling? 


D. W. Anderson, 
W. W. Arnold, Jr. 


Chairma: 


Send answer to Robert W. Phill). 
1017 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


United States Shipments of Cotto: 
Goods to Noncontiguous Territoric-. 


United States shipments of cott.: 
cloth to its non-contiguous ter’ - 
tories during June, 1925({ totaled 4 - 
910,102 square yards valued at $90: - 
compared with 3,301,683 squa:’ 
vards worth $579,793 for the corre-- 
ponding moth of the preceding ye: . 
according to the Textile Division | 
the Department of Commerce. Th - 
increase was evident in the shi) - 
ments to all three territories T) 
June, 1925, total was divided as f: - 
lows: To Alaska—130,480 squa’ 
vards, $27,819; Hawaii—635,788, - 
587: Porto Rico 4,143,834, $725.90: 
Knit goods shipments also showed : 
considerable increase. Hosiery ¢ - 
ports amounted to 42,208 dozen pa’ - 
valued at $71,697 during June, 19-> 
and other knit goods to 50,0 
pounds worth $52,248, compar | 
with 33,158 dozen pairs, $59,392; a! | 
27,558 pounds, $28,607, respective ‘ 
in June, 1924. : 


Easley Cotton Mills No. 1 


Easley, 8S. C. 
37,744 spinning spindles; 1020 loom: 
J. M. Cannon 
H. E. _ Carder 
A. E. Smith __Spinne’ 
J. Noblett— Weave! 
&. Owens. _Cloth Room 


J. O. Gilespie_.. __Master Mechan'< 
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William B. Cole Charged 
With Murder 


\illiam B. Cole, treasurer and 
inager of the Hannah-Pickett 
iis. Rockingham, N. C., and gener- 
y regarded as one of the most 
cessful business men and manu- 
eturers in the State, is in jail 
thout bond at Rockingham, 
arged with the murder of Wil- 
m Ormand, age 31, of Raliegh, N. 


Vr. Cole shot and killed young 
mand as the latter sat in his car 
Main street in Rockingham, the 
agedy taking place Saturday af- 
eTnoon, 

No statement has been made by 
ther Mr. Cole or his attorneys as 
» why he took the life of young 
ormand, though his friends insist 
nat he was justified and that all 
vill be explained in due time. 

lt is generally reported that young 
ormond, who was 31 years old, and 
\liss Elizabeth Cole, who is about 
«%, had been going together for 
--veral years. A series of letters 
- said to have passed between the 
wo men in which each is alleged to 
cave threatened the other. At any 
vate, Ormand and his brother Alli- 
-on came from Raleigh to Rocking- 
iam Saturday morning, on their 
way to Myrtle Beach, 8. C., and 
-topped off for the day. It is not 
iileged that Ormond attempted to 
-ee Miss Cole: in fact, he was oul 
| Ledbetter’s pond during much of 
‘he afternoon where a number of 
‘riends were in swimming. 

Returning to the city shortly be- 
fore 5 oelock, he phoned another 
voung lady that he would be up to 
see her in a few minutes, and then 
stepped out to his Ford roadster, 
which was parked against the curb 
headed east, just 50 feet east of the 
Manufacturers building steps on 
Main street. 

Mr. Cole was standing on the 
steps or porch of the building and 
“aw Ormond get into the car a few 
‘eet distant, or he either came on 
‘he porch just after Ormond had 
-otten in the car. Without a word, 
‘nd unseen by Ormond, he walked 
vapidly to the ear, the occupant of 
Which is said to have had his back 
the aproaching man, and get- 
‘ing abreast of Ormond, he began 
‘iring. No struggle took place, other 
flan when Ormond siezed the pistol 
vith his right hand. One bullet 
vloughed through Ormond’s hand 
vith powder smoke. Mr. Cole then 
hatched the weapon loose and fired 
wice more, one bullet piercing just 
i‘bove the right lung and another 
“ntering his right arm and going 
‘t through into the body. Ormond 
‘ell back against the back of the 
“ar, and was dead within a few mo- 
ments. 

Mr. Cole quietly re-entered his 
fice, then went home with a phy- 
“clan and was half an hour later 
‘rrested there and carried to the 
‘ourhouse, and then to jail. No. 
veapon of any kind was found upon 
Ormond, 

The case is attracting widespread 
attention, not only because of the 
/Tominence of Mr. Cole but because 
of the esteem in which William 
Ormond was held by the people of 
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Rockingham. Stores and business 
houses closed their doors during the 
funeral hour and the services were 
attended by the largest number of 
people ever present at a funeral in 
Richmond county. 

Mr. Cole has for years been one 
of the most highly respected men in 
his community. Although there has 
been no statement as to his reasons 
for killing Ormond, his friends ex- 
press the highest confidence in him 
andl insist that when the _ time 


comes, he will be able to present . 


entirely justifiable reasons for the 
shooting. 

The people of Rockingham have 
a very high regard for Miss Eliza- 
beth Cole and on every side are 
heard expressions of entire confi- 
dence in her, which make more dif- 
ficult any explanation of the homi- 
cide. 


Japanese Gain More India 
Trade at Expense of 
British 


Washington, D. C—Analysis of 
trade statistics shows increased im- 
ports of Japanese gray and colored 
cotton goods into India, and these 
gains appear to have been made at 
the expense of English mills, As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Donald 
Benshaw, at Bombay, advises the 
Department of Commerce. During 
June, Japan supplied 25 per cent of 
the total imports of gray piece 
goods into India, as compared with 
only 13 per cent June of last year, 
and its share of colored piece goods 
has increased from 8 to 15 per cent 
over the same period. Great Bri- 
tain furnished by 74 per cent of 
India’s gray piece goods imports 
during June against 87 per cent 
during the same month of 1924, 
while its share of colored piece 
goods has dropped from 89 to 77 per 
cent over the same period. In white 
piece goods, however, Manchester 
mills appear to be holding their own 
in the market. About 96 per cent 
of the total import of white piece 
goods into India during June origi- 
nafed in Great Britain, as compared 
with 97 per cent for June of the 
preceding year. 


After four straight years of suc- 
cessful monsoons or rainy seasons 
and with good prospects for a fifth, 
the piece goods market, which con- 
stitutes one of the best economic 
indexes for India, remains extreme- 
ly dull, and stocks im local mills are 
accumulating at a rapid rate. 


While exports during the last 
four years have been unusually 
large, there has not been a corres- 
ponding increase in imports. The 
excess of exports over imports has 
been liquidated in gold which has 
melted into uneconomic channels in 
such a manner that the people have 
apparently reaped no material ben- 
efits. The cultivator has made 
nothing like his usual purchases of 
cloth but has used every anna for 
purchasing gold and silver to enrich 
the family board. 


This situation is causing great 
anxiety and nervousness among 
business men and industrial houses. 
Mill agents are particularly con- 
cerned. 


CLEANSER 


THE PERFECT 


SCRUBBING POWDER 
FOR 
TEXTILE MILL FLOORS 


MI CLEANSER is made especially for Mill Floors. Because of its 
non-soluble base Mi Cleanser goes further, and this with the 
UNUSUALLY LOW COST, makes its 
use most economical. 

MI CLEANSER contains no lye or 
other eating properties and is free 
from grease or fats. This renders it 
safe for Wood Floors and assures you 
of no scum or slippery surface. 


Manufactured Only By 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. €. 


Southern Sales Agents 
Southern Textile Specialty Co. 
101 Augusta St. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Write for 
Sample and Prices 


An Explanation of 


Our F ifty Years of Dye House 
Experience 


Some one has misinterpreted the statement made in our June 
Advertisement that ‘‘fFor More Than Fifiy Years We Have Had Preacti- 
al Dychouse Experience.’’ 


To avoid any further possible misunderstandings we wish to 
explain: 


That this business was incorporated in 1891 by John H. A. 
Klauder and Leonard Weldon. These men were the pioneer 
builders of practical dyeing machinery and the earliest know!l- 
edge we have of their applications for patents was in 1882, some 
43 years ago. 


But prior to 1882, both men had built dyeing machines for their 
own use and it was the clash of their ideas in the Patent Office 
that induced them to go into business together and incorporate 
the present concern. 


Back of this were any years of experience that enabled them 
to reach the positions they held in the industry. 


In our possession are patterns and drawings, as well as equip- 
ment used by these men, and a personnel, some of whom were 
directly trained by them. It is, therefore, an actual fact that 
back of the present business there is a vast accumulation of. 
knowledge and experience dating back more than fifty years. 


Now, as then, Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machines are the best 
that material and money can build. 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES PENNSYLVANIA 
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Rayon Warp. 


Editor: 


What is the best way to run 
Rayon stripes in shirting goods, etc. 
Rayon. 


Too Many Harnesses. 


Editor: 


Our looms have room for only 16 
harnesses, but we want to put in 
i8 or 20. The trouble is that when 
we go over 16 harnesses the back 
harnesses are hit by the loom crank, 
and the front harnesses are struck 
by the loom lay. Can these condi- 
tions be changed? eA 


Uneven Wound Beams. 


Editor: 


Why are our section beams so un- 
evenly wound? Instead of the yarn 
surface of the full beams being nice 
and level, they are wavy. What is 
the cause of the evil? 

Textile. 


Twist Contraction. 


Editor: 


I am a section man in spinning. 
Now, I am very interested in your 
quizz columns, and want to ask a 
question on how to find out the 
contraction caused by the take-up 
in twisting. If some reader cares 
to answer my question I will feel 
obliged to him. Charlie. 


Answer to Second Hand. 


Editor: 


In answer to Second Hand, will 
say that if he will not allow his 
doffers to wind the rack right after 
doffing, that it will greatly improve 
the operation right after doffing. 

It will give the spinners a good 
chance to catch up. Then, after the 
ends are all up, the rack or take-up 
motion can be wound. H. D. M. 


Reclaiming Waste. 


Editor: 


We have found that occasionally 
cotton of good staple and all right in 
every respect falls on the floor of 
the mills, while in process of manu- 
facture, and becomes slightly tinged 
by oils and greases. Up to this time 
we have been disposing of this cot- 
ton as waste, but we are wonder- 
ing if there is not some way to 
clean or counteract these stains, so 
that it may be reclaimed and used 
with other cotton in the manufac- 
ture of waste yarns. 

Thanking you in advance for any 


Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


| 


information that you can give us, 
we are 


Yours very truly, 
Stonewall Cotton 
A. C. Frank, Treas. 


Editor’s Note:—We will appreciate 
suggestions for Mr. Frank or details 
of system now in use for the saving 
of such waste. 


Answer to Second Hand. 


Editor: 


There are a few ways of overcom- 
ing this difficulty. A weight may 
be attached at one end of the rov- 
ing traverse rod to keep the contact 
bar against the heart or traverse 
cam, 

Other way is to attach a coil 
spring instead of a weight at one 
end of the rod to keep the rod 
home. 

Still another way is to make 
closer fitting parts, so that there 
will be the least amount of play 
between the contact fork or points 
against the cam. M. M, 


Answer to Spin. 


Editor: 


In reply to Spin as to how many 
rolis he should use, it has been said 
by some that one roll per frame per 
day on 30s and 40s was a good aver- 
age, but most mills want to cut the 
roll bill as low as possible and then 
expect a first-class yarn, which is 
impossible to get with imperfect 
rolls. Putting old front rolls in the 
middle and the middle roll in the 
back is bad business and will be 
felt when the yarn reaches the 
weave room or knitting machines. 
Personally, I think Spin is not using 
too many rolis on the numbers he 
is spinning. Can not give him any 
information on silk and cotton on 
ring frames. Dad. 


Answer to Spinner. 


Editor: 


Will try to answer Spinner and 
explain to him some of the many 
ways by which he can get more 
yarn on the bobbins. 

i. Lengthen the traverse all he 
can. 

2. Run as heavy a traveler as he 
can. 

3. Fill the ring all he can. 

4. Use as large a ring as he can. 

5. Run the traverse slowly as he 
can so as to have the yarn layers 
me pa packed together on the bob- 
in. 

6. Run at as high speed as you 
can so as to get plenty of whipping 
of the yarn which will help to pack 
it well on the bobbin. 


Thursday, August 20, 1925. 


We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

8 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears | 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


Gears Made From 


Steel, Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samvle gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY, 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


BREAKING CUSTOMS 


Established customs are hard 
to break, yet the old custom of 
repainting walls, woodwork and 
ceilings when they are soiled 
and dirty has been superceded by 
the use of 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


One has only to think of the 
saving in cost alone to under- 
stand why increasing numbers 
of mills are saving their repaint- 
ing bills by using this cleaner. 


And they get the results of re- 
oainting, too, as dirty and soiled 
sae is not spoiled or ruined— 


or experience will prove to you | 


that with Wyandotte Detergent 
they can be cleaned as easily and 
quickly as a glass window. 


Order from your Supply House 
ind save the difference. 


Indian in diamond 


in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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7. Use a special bunch builder 
-hich will make a bunch at the 
ottom of the warp bobbin. This 
vill make a well rounded tapered 
sottom instead of a steep tapered 
ottom as the bobbin is built up 
vith yarn. 

8. Keep in the standard warp 
wist which will be best suited to 
he stock and the work you have in 
process. This will make the work 
un well and pack the bobbins with 
he yarn better. 


Altogether, the above eight ad- 
vantages mentioned should add 25 
per cent to the running time and 
‘he same percentage to the amount 
of yarn on the bobbin. Expert. 


Answer to A. B. P. 


Editor: 


In answer to A. B. P.’s question as 
to what makes thread lap around 
front steel rolls on spinning frames, 
will say there are two reasons. It 
might be that the rolls were not 
properly cleaned. New rolls should 
be thoroughly cleaned with dry 
waste, then dry saw dust used to 
cut all grease out of flutes, then 
wiped again with clean waste. This 
will removel all grease, though in 
case of lapping up here and there 
over the room it is because of fine 
burrs on the roll. This can be en- 
tirely overcome by applying putty 
mixed with a little Whitin pressed 
in the flutes. This is done by hold- 
ing the mixture in the palm of the 
hand and forcing it in while the 
frame is running. Put-rolls in put 
up ends and as the mixture dries 
and crumbles out the burrs are cut 
off and trouble ended. Dad. 


Catalog from American Schaeffer 
and Budenburg Corp. 


The American Schaeffer and Bu- 
denberg Corp., has just issued a 
new catalog, Number 1500, fully il- 
lustrating and describing Honeco 
air controllers for the automatic 
control of pressure, temperature, 
condensation, humidity, liquid lev- 
els, timing of processing, control of 
dampers and similar purposes. 

This is one of the most complete 
catalogs ever issued on air operated 
controllers and is particularly valu- 
able for the mass of important data 
if contains. Fourteen typical in- 
stallation diagrams are reproduced 
in blue print form. Those who are 
interested should write for a copy 
Of this valuable book. 


As is well known, Honeco contro!- 
lers formerly made by the Hohman- 
Nelson Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
ere now made by the American Bu- 
denberg Corp., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Black for Celanese 


A new product manufactured es- 
pecially for use in the dyeing of 
blacks on materials containing cel- 
anese has been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Dyestuffs Department of 
KE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Heretofore diffeulty has been ex- 
Perienced in obtaining a black that 
Will leave celanese unstained and 
this new product known as Ponta- 
mine Fast Black CW is stated to 
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surpass all other direct blacks on 
the market in this respect. 


Pontamine Fast Black CW has 
good fastness in general for a direct 
color, the Company's announcement 
states, but is especially satisfactory 
because of its good fastness to 
washing and perspiration for mate- 
rials containing celanese, particu- 
larly those products which are to 
be used for clothing. 


It can be aftertreated with for- 
maldehyde to improve fastness to 
washing but it reddens the shade 
somewhat. 


It is stated to be very soluble and 
as copper and iron have very little 
effect on the shade it can be used 
in all metal dyeing machines. While 
its chief use is for deep blacks, it 
can also be used for padding light 
shades of gray. It dyes best with 
the addition of 20 per cent Glauber’s 
salt at a temperature of 160 degrees 
F. and this method is generally em- 
ployed to obtain the most satisfac- 
tory results when it is desired to 
leave celanese unstained. 


Coppersmith's Address Sought 


Burlington, N. C. 
August 6, 1925. 


Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Gentlemen :— 


Can you advise us as to the pres- 
ent location of the Gypsy Copper- 
smith of Greensboro, N. C., usually 
represented by one M. Martinoff. 

When they left this section they 
took one of our dry cans with them 
and we are anxious to get it return- 
ed if possible. 

Greensboro police advise that 
they moved to some place in South 
Carolina. 

If there is any expense attached 
to your efforts we will be very glad 
to re-imburse you, 

Yours truly, 
Elmira Cotton Mills Co. 
J. A. Barnwell, Secy. 


Don’t Use Big Words 

NE of the editors of this publi- 

cation, prowling around in an 
attic, found in addition to cobwebs 
and dust an unsigned typewritten 
sheet containing these words of wis- 
dom: 

“In promulgating your estoteric 
cogitations or in articulating super- 
ficial sentimentalities and philoso- 
phical or psychological observa- 
tions, beware of platitudinous pon- 
derosity. Let your conversation 
possess clarified conciseness, com- 
pacted comprehensiveness, coales- 
cent consistency and cocatinated 
cogency. Eschew all conglomora- 
tions, flatulent garrulity, jejune 
babblement and asine affections. 
Let your extemporaneous decanta- 
tions and unpremediated expatia- 
tions have intelligibility without 
rhodomontade or thrasonical bom- 
bast. Sedulously avoid polysyllabi- 
cal profundity, pompous prolixity 
and ventriloquial verbosity. Shun 
double entendre and purient jocos- 
ity, Whether obsecure or apparent. 
In other words, speak truthfully, 
naturally clearly, purely. Don't use 
big words.”’—The Engineer. 


An Improvement 


In Loom Reeds 


Our Southern plant is now making reeds to meet 
the long time need of Southern cot’ on mills—‘“a reed 
to fit the fabric” instead of a reed with just so many 
dents per inch. 


We also make all kinds of reeds, combs, leno 
reeds, etc., highest quality muterial and workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 


plete SOUTHERN PLANT 


Frames and Copper- Plated 


ai 


fuly Greenville, S. C. 
Improved 
Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


Positive 
Protection 


—at its lowest cost per year 


Here's a stronger, durable fence 
that positively bars the intruder 
—lessens theft and fire danzer, 


weaving with approximately 5 
times the weight of zinc on 
ordinary wire-link, insuring 
increases the value of plant tasting protection. Ask for 
property far more than the cost plans and estimates—-no obliga- 
of the fence. tion. Just phone, wire or write 
Page Fabric is galvanized after us at the address below. | 


. 
‘ ~ 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CoO. ‘ 
Realty Building Charlotte, N. C. 
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Will There Be Enough 
Cotton? 


FTER a discussion of the cotton 

situation last week, a promi- 
nent mill man said with assurance 
“There will be plenty of cotton.” 

Maybe there will be and maybe 
there will not be. 

We have no firm conviction, but 
reports that have been coming to 
us during the past week make us 
seriously doubt if the ultimate yield 
will be adequate. 

Almost everybody is bearish on 
cotton, which is, in itself, a bullish 
sign and everybody is complacently 
waiting for a large yield with low 
prices and refusing to believe any 
of the detrioration reports. 

Last week the Government stated 
the indicated crop was 13,556,000 
bales, but because of new Govern- 
ment pars the speculators say that 
the next report will indicate a crop 
of 14,300,000 bales or more. 

What has happened to increase 
the crop 800,000 bales in two weeks? 

There have been some rains, but 
rains always occur in August and 
yet the normal August deteriora- 
tion is about 8 points. 

Clemson College is not in the cot- 
ton speculating business but a 
report just issued by their Agri- 
cultural Department says: 


In some parts of South Carolina, the 
boll weevil has begun to move North, a 
month earlier, than last year. But indi- 
cations are that there will be a heavy 
emergence of the second brood, whose 
mortality rate is lower so far, and that 
the red spider and cotton leaf lice will 
more than make up for the migration of 
the early boll weevil. 


We may raise a large crop but it 
is not yet picked, and we caution 
against being too optimistic. 

In sections such as South Georgia, 
Eastern North Carolina, and Missis- 


sppi cotton appears to be fine but 
is not yet safe from the boll weevil 
or equinoctial storms. 


Men who have traveled in other 
sections bring gloomy reports and 
we personally have been in sections 
where it would take fifty acres to 
make one bale of cotton. 


We believe that the yield per acre 
in most sections is going to be ex- 
tremely disappointing and to these 
who pin their faith on the reported 
large acreage, we cite the fact that 
the Government missed the acreage 
by 4,000,000 acres in 1920 and we 
believe they have vastly overesti- 
mated this year. 


We do not believe that a crop of 
14,000,000 bales would be adequate 
or that 14,500,000 would be excessive 
because the world is rapidly return- 
ing to its normal consumption of 
cotton goods which, prior to the 
World War was 14,750,000, and with 
the increased population of the 
world should be well above 15,250,- 
000 bales. 


An old fable says that many times 
the boy cried wolf when there was 
no wolf and when a wolf attacked 
him no one heeded his cries. 


Many times there has been a cry 
of “cotton shortagd” whdn there 
was no shortage and maybe now 
when none will believe in a short- 
age if May come. 

It is a certainty that a erop 
under 13,000,000 bales would lift the 
price of cotton to 30 cents and as 


yel, we have no assurance of 13,- 
000,000 bales. 


We have never known the yield of 
cotton to be so uncertain and we 
have formed no definite opinion. 
We wish however, to warn against 
being too bearish or accepting too 
much for granted. 


There are too many bears and too 


many big speculators sending out 
bearish dope. 


High Spots in Secretary 
Hester’s Report 


HERE are many very interesting 

features in the recent annual 
report of Secretary Hester of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


He shows that the actual growth 
for 1924 crop was 14,808,000 includ- 
ing linters and the actual consump- 
tion from August ist, 1924 to August 
ist, 1925 was, including linters, 
14,247,000 bales. 


The consumption figure was a 
surprise but indicates plainly that 
the world is returning to its normal! 
consumption of cotton. 


The cotton consumption of South- 
ern mills, was 4,380,000 bales inculd- 
ing linters, which was slightly in 
excess of war time consumption 
and far in excess of pre-war con- 
sumption. 


In spite of this Southern con- 
sumption which was only exceeded 
in the season of 1922-23, the stocks 
of cotton goods held by Southern 
mills were on August ist, 1925 were 
far less than on August ist, 1924, 
which indicates that the consump- 
tion of cotton goods has been upon a 
record breaking scale. 


A remarkable detail of the South- 
ern consumption figures is _ that 
Georgia with 2,800,000 spindles con- 
sumed 1,002,000 bales as against only 
1,031,000 by South Carolina, which 
has 5,353,000 spindles, and 1,335,000 
by North Carolina mills which has 
5,854,000 spindles. 

The heavy consumption per spin- 
die in Georgia is due to the fact that 
many of its mills are on ducks, tire 
fabrics and automobile top goods, 
and bears out our recent. statement 
that the incredsed consumption of 
cotton goods by 
trade has been far in excess of the 
substitution of silk and rayon for 
cotton and disproved the oft repeat- 
ed theory that rayon has ruined the 
cotton goods business. 


Japanese Yarns Bring 
Better Prices Than English 


MWE English manufacturers always 

give the impression that they 
make such superior products that 
they bring better prices, but it ap- 
pears from the following extract 
from a Shanghai, China, commercial 
report that Japanese yarns are con- 
sidered superior to those of Eng- 
land. 


Cotton yarns were generally quoted at 
about the same level. Last year 16-count 
yarn made by British factories in China 
was selling at atound Tls. 180 a bale when 
Chinese and Japanese yarn of similar size 
was quoted at from Tls. 179 to Tis. 184. 
Recently the following figures were quoted 
for 16-count: British, Tls. 173-50; Jap- 
anese, Tis. 179.25, and Chinese, Tis. 177. 


American yarns are not mentioned 
for the simple reason that the yarn 
manufacturing industry of this 
country seems to feel that the only 
yarn market in the world is in the 
United States and they regularly 
and persistently deliver their output 
to yarn speculator at prices below 
the cost of production. 


the automobile. 
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Where They Beg for Cotton 
Goods 


HILE our cotton mills are idle 

for lack of orders, a dispatch 
from Russia describes the condi- 
tions in that country as follows: 


Moscow.—The shortage of cotton goods 
in Russia never has been felt so acutely as 
this year. With the coming of the summer 
Moscow textile shops are literally besieged 
by all classes of the town population and 
numerous peasants, who come great dis- 
tances to buy a few yards of gingham or 
cotton dress goods. Foreigners are much 
surprised by the sight of long queues of 
women shoppers who stand patiently all 
day long outside every state textile shop, 
obstructing traffic and necessitating the 
regulation of the crowd by militiamen. 


The high cost of woolens and silks com- 
pels even the better class of people to 
resort to ordinary cotton fabrics for their 
dresses, while the peasantry as a rule never 
was accustomed to wear anything but 
cotton. The Soviet textile industry is 
unable to supply the demand for cotton, 
which since the revolution has greatly 
increased, while production of cotton goods 
has decreased by nearly 70 per cent in 
comparison with the pre-war time. 


The Acquisition of 
Knowledge 


It may have been urged by those 
asked to contribute to the funds of 
the various research associations 
that the practically applicable re- 
sults would not forthcoming for 
many years. This was no doubt true, 
hut m making such a statement and 
In using it as an argument against 
subsidising such research organiza- 
tions a@ man was surely forgetting 
that knowledge ganered hardly for 
him by his forebears. The value of 
basic research aimed at the acquisi- 
lion of knowledge without immedi- 
ate utilitarian objective was em- 
phasized by a recent Board in the 
United States. In that country they 
have not yet fully appreciated the 
absolute necessity of industrial re- 
search to the prosperity of a coun- 
iry. Still we have not got such a 
long start, and there is strong evi- 
dence that many industrialists in 
the United States are recognizing 
the fact that research is vital to all 
industries, and, with the proverbial 
enthusiasm for educative causes, 
we may see very rapid development 
in organization and equipment with- 
in a few years. But research can- 
not be hurried. It is painstaking 
work of recording infinite detail, it 
has to be well directed, and natural- 
ly is the very antithesis of anything 
haphazard. The research work of 
the American Bureau of Standards 
is instanced as being invaluable. We 
do not doubt it will be much extend- 
ed immediately.—Textile Recorder, 
of ‘Manchester, England. 


Egyptian Cotton Good. 


Washington, D. C.—The condition 
of the Egyptian cotton crop August 
{ is reported to be slightly better 
than on the same date last year bul 
98 per cent, of the ten year average, 
the department of agriculture was 
edvised todav by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
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Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 


New Silk Warper 


By Entzvistle 


Developed especially for Warping 
“RAYON’’. Made with the well 
known Entwistle care and _ skill. 
Any mill handling “RAYON” 
should not be without this im- 
proved equipment! 


ASK US FOR FULL DETAILS—WRITE, PHONE 
OR WIRE! 
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Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 


Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many 
mills this loss runs into thousands of dollars). 


Eliminate all possibility of injury to em- 
ployees from rough or slivered spools. 


Increase about 10% the yardage on your 


spools. 


Eliminate spooler kinks and knots due to 
spools. 


Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due 
to spools and thus increase warper pro- 
duction 20% to 3%. 


Matrerially improve the quality of your warps; 


And thus better rhe quality and increase the 
production in your weave room. 


We sell spool service 


N your mind it is service that counts. Rightly so, 
for this is the only true standard of efficiency. Canny 
buyers now apply this measurement to spools. The re- 
sult has been to establish Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
Spools as the most successful spools ever introduced. 


The unusual service record of Lestershire Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools easily can be checked up. Mills that 
use them are saved the frequent expense of spool re- 
placements, and yarn is not wasted through the loos- 
ening or breaking of spool heads. The percentage of 
improvement in quality—and quantity—of production 
is aworthwhile addition to the net profits of operation. 


Vulcanized fibre heads which cannot splinter or break 
—and the patented fastening of head to barrel— are 
responsible for Lestershires’ unique service records. 


Warper Spools for 
Immediate Delivery 


‘ In order to give those of our custom- 
ers who use standard sized Warper 
Spools the benefit of immediate de- 
liveries, we endeavor to carry on 
hand for quick shipment a stock of 
4x5, 4x54, 4x6 and 4x6% spools. 


140 Baldwin Street 
Johnson City, New York 


‘LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG.CO. 


Southern Office: 


519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Are you using 
the warp? 


ANY manufacturers have found they can in- 
crease the diversity of their lines by using 
Celanese not only for the filling but in the warp— 
sometimes making fabrics entirely of Celanese, 
sometimes using other fibres for filling. 
The proper sizing of Celanese is a simple matter 
if the instructions we furnish are followed. We 
shall be glad to give you full information. 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


BRAND YARN 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd. 
15 East 26th Street, New York } 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, ‘ROOM 1116, 
JOHNSTON BUDDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND), MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark in the United States of The American 
Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to designate its brand 
of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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NORDRAY---CROMPTON 
SILK LOOM 


1400 of Similar Model now in use 


To be Built With Our Modern Methods 


Under Supervision of 


Mr. Randolph Crompton 


Recently joining our forces 


We are Building an Addition to Our Works. 


Hopedale Company 
Milford, Mass. and Greenville, S. C. 
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Personal News 


 B. Willis has resigned as over- 
op @arding at the Social Circle 
_tton Mills, Social Circle, Ga. 


H. L. Hollis has been appointed 
orseer Of spinning at the Strain 
.nufacturing Company, Rome (Ga. 


8. D. Penley has become over- 
op of spinning at the Echota Cot- 
» Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


\. MeGuire has accepted the po- 
tion of overseer of weaving at the 
'chota Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


John Nelson has resigned as over- 
cer weaving at the Eehota Mills, 
Cathoun, Ga. 


(). KE. Wilson has become overseer 
f earding at the Aldora Mills, 
arnesville, Ga. 


B. G. Roberts has resigned as 
.verseer carding at the Aldora Mills, 
harnesville, Ga. 


hk. A. Burt has resigned as over- 
er of weaving at the Covington 
\lills, Govington, Ga. 


©. H. Gorwood, of the Dixie Mills, 
|iGrange, Ga., is now overseer of 
weaving at the Lulwater Manufac- 
‘uring Company, Thomson, Ga. 


W. L. Stephens, of the Arkwirght 
\lills, Spartanburg, 8. C., has be- 
come overseer of weaving at the 
Covington. Mills, Covington, Ga. 


D. P. Richerman has been pro- 
‘ioted to second hand in spooling, 
varping and slashing at Social Circle 
“otton Mills, Social Circle, Ga. 


Homer Garrett has been promoted 
') second hand in carding at the 
social: Cirele Cotton Mills, Social 
Circle, Ga, 


C. L. Walker has been promoted 
rom second hand to overseer of 
-arding at the Social Circle Cotton 
‘ills, Seeial Cirele, Ga. 


E. M. Aaron has been promoted 
second hand in weaving at the 
~ocial Girele Cotton Mills, Social 
ircle, Ga. 


D. E. Stevens has been transferred 
“om superintendent of the Lull- 
Manufacturing Company, East 


‘oint, Ga., to the mill office depart- 


nent. 


W. E. Brown, of Greenville, 8. C.. 
4S become night overseer of card- 
‘g and spinning at the Lullwater 
lanufacturing Company. East 
oint, Ga. East Point Ga. 


C. C. Kiser has resigned as over- 
’er spinning at the Cabarrus Mills, 
annapolis, N. C., to become night 
'‘erseer carding at the Industrial 
‘ills, Roek Hill, 8. 


\. P. MeAbee has resigned as 
'’erseer of weaving at the Social 
Ircle Cotten Mills, Social Circle, 
“a. and accepted a similar posi- 
‘on at the Lois Mills, Douglasville, 


ru, 


W.L. Sprye has resigned as over- 
seer of warping, winding, slashing 
and weaving at the Cherokee Spin- 
ning Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


R. M. Matthews, superintendent of 
the Peerless Mills, Thomaston, Ga., 
is undergoing treatement at the 
Davis Fisher Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. M. Neal, formerly of the Ma- 
ginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, is 
now .overseer of weaving at Henri- 
etta Mills, Henrietta, N. C. 


Stuart W. Cramer, Jr. Appointed to 
Study French Textile Methods. 


Stuart W. Cramer, Jr. of the 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.,, 
sailed last week for France, wheré 
as a representative of the Southern 
textile industry, he will spend six 
weeks studying textile manufacture 
in the French mills, paying partic- 
ular attention to designing, dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing. 


Mr. Cramer was selected under 
the Industrial Exchange plan of the 
Franco-American Good Will Asso- 
ciation. The plan provides for an 
exchange of young men representa- 
tives between American and French 
groups engaged in the same busi- 
ness in the respective countries. 
The business fields through which 
exchanges will be made im 1925 are 
banking, sugar manufacturing and 
textiles. T representatives of 
the cotton manufacturing industry 
are being sent to France for in- 
tensive study and observation. One 
New England representative was 
selected by the National Cotton 
Manufacturers Association and Mr. 
Cramer was appointed by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 

If the plan proves successful, if 
will be carried out each year and 
extended to cover other industries. 

Because of the recognized leader- 
ship of the French in the design and 
manufacture of fine cottons, it is 
felt that Southern mills can be 
greatly benefited by having a rep- 
resentative study French methods 
and report his findings to the mills 
at home. It is with this idea in mind 
that the two American representa- 
tves were sent to France any they 
are expected to return with a great 
deal of practical information that 
can be applied by Southern mills in 
their constantly increasing produc- 
tion of fine goods, 


Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 1 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. R. Supt. 
E. M. Walter__.. Supt. 
J. A. Walker... arder 
L. A. Carman WOaVer 


O. R. MeDaniel.... Cloth Room 
J. H. Russell... Roller Shops 
D. J. Sossaman__._ Master Mechanic 


3 REASONS 


why 


Amalie Tallow Soluble and Amalie 
Gluantine have gained the confi- 
dence of Southern Superintendents 


and Weavers— 


Better Warps Better Weaving 
| Bigger Profits 


That’s the story in a nutshell. 
“Amalie” Brand Warp Dressings— 
known for their never-failing de- 
pendability. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, 


Incorporated 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


McMinnville, Tenn. — The Read 
Hosiery Mill is erecting an addition, 
40x60 feet, to their plant here. 


Houston, Texas.—The Houston 
Cotton and Twine Mill has increas- 
ed its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$150,000. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—H. E. Couch, 
president of the Arkansas Light & 
Power Co., is said to be interested in 
establishing a textile mill here. 


Henry River, N. C.—Henry River 
Manufacturing Company placed 
contract with the Bahnson Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., for new 
humidifying equipment to be in- 
stalled. 


San Marcos, Texas.—Work on the 
construction of the San Marcos 
Mills, which has been suspended for 
several weeks, is to be resumed at 
an early date and the mill com- 
pleted as rapidly as possible. 


For Worth, Texas.—In the report 
published two weeks ago that suit 
had been entered against the Fort 
Worth Mills on the ground that the 
charter had been obtained under 
false pretense, the mill should have 
been designated as the Fort Worth 
Textile Mills to avoid confusion 
with the Worth Mill, which is an 
entirely separate concern. This cor- 
rection is made to make it clear that 
the Worth Mills are in no way con- 
cerned with the suit by the attorney 
general against the Fort Worth 
Textile Mills. 


Huntsville, Ala.—It is reported in 
local textile circles that the Mar- 
garet Cotton Mills, idle since July 1, 
will resume operations about Sep- 
tember 1. During the idleness, all 
machinery has been overhauled and 
put in first-class condition. A re- 
sume of the textile situation here 
shows that the Lincoln Mills are 
operating full time, after a two 
weeks’ shutdown. The Merrimack 
is operating on full time, as is the 
Huntsville Knitting Mill. The Dallas 
and Lowe Mills are going four days 
a week, and the West Huntsville 
Mill is idle. 


Kershaw, S. C.—Work of doubling 
the Kershaw Cotton Mills is nearing 
completion. Additional contracts 
have been placed for new power 
house, opener room and warehouses 
to T. C. Thompson & Bros., Char- 
lotte, N. C., and work on them is 
under way. 

Contracts have also been awarded 
for the following: Humidifying to 
Parks-Cramer Company, Charlotte, 
N. C.; heating and sprinkling to 
Grinnell Company, North Charlotte, 
N. C.; lighting to Michael & Bivens, 
Gastonia, N. C.; shafting hangers, 
etc., to Golden’s Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, Columbus, Ga. 

New machinery is expected to ar- 
rive in about one month. 


Anniston, Ala.—It is reported that 
Phillip Noble and W. H. Orrison are 
interested in establishing a plant to 
manufacture bath robes. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Production of 
the Mexia Textile Mill, opened 
there recently, will be doubled im- 
mediately, J. K. Hughes, president 
of the concern, said here. He said 
25 additional homes for employees 
would be built immediately. 


Henry River, N. C.—The Henry 
River Manufacturing Company has 
placed contract with Ralph Van 
Landingham, Jr., Southern agent, 
for an installation of Tunstall 
combers. 


Spartanburg, S. C.— Work of 
changing over 700 looms at the 
Beaumont Manufacturing Company, 
from print cloths and sheetings to 
broadcloth and pajama checks has 
been completed by J. D. Bailey, of 
the Draper Corp. 


Eufaula, Ala——The Glorie Under- 
wear Mills, of Reading, Pa., a $200,- 
000 corporation, will move their 
plants to this place. Mill officials 
have been in Eufaula territory for 
some time as the guests of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 8. D. 
Bausher is president of the Reading 
Bank and the Chamber of Com- 
merce and is the owner of a number 
of textile mills, the report received 
states, and he intends moving an 
underwear mill, a hosiery mill and 
a dyeing and bleaching plant to Eu- 
faula in the near future. The Glorie 
plant will be started this fall. 


Hendersonville, N. C.—The Chip- 
man-Burrows Mills, incorporated 
here last week, as noted, have pur- 
chased the Skyland Hosiery Millis 
at East Flat Rick. The new com- 
pany was organized by Charles 
Chipman & Sons, New York, who 
purchased control of the local plant. 

The officers are A. W. Wheeler, 
New York, president; C. P. Rogers, 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Q woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 

Sane 

e€s0 otels an oun lubs 

Private Mistates and Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


10. Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topo hic Surv 
General Desi lanting, Grading 
Detail Plans 


and 
Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


Sewer and Water Development 


vice-president and V. C. Burrows, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Rogers 
has been manager of the mill for 
some time. 


Charles Chipman and Sons have 
for some years been selling agents 
for the Skyland Hosiery Mills. 

It is expected that about $125,000 
will be spent in enlarging and im- 
proving the mill. It now has a pro- 
duction of 1,000 dozen pairs of men’s 
hose per day and this production 
will be considerably increased. 


King’s Creek, N. C.—According to 
announcements here, formation of 
another cotton mill for Cherokee 
county has been completed, to be 
located at King’s Creek, organization 
of which and election of officers of 
the company being completed at a 
meeting at King’s Creek last Wed- 
nesday. 

The company is to be capitalized 
at $100,000 and is to begin operation 
as early in the future as possible, 
according to reports. 

A large number of stockholders 
were present at the organization 
meeting in King’s Creek, at which 
time the board of directors, con- 
sisting of A. W. Love, W. M. Faulk- 
ner, A. J. Bohler, W. A. Love, Dr. 
B. M. Miller, William Borders, Jr., 
and W. C. Thompson, were elected. 

A. W. Love was elected president 
and treasurer, W. M. Faulkner, vice- 
president, and W. A. Love, secretary 
of the new concern. 


Clinton, S. C—Many changes and 
improvements are being made at the 
Clinton cotton mills. The village 
and park is to have a modern white 
way and several of the principal! 
streets, will in the near future be 
paved. 

The mills have recently installed 
the Barber Colman automatic spool- 
ers, equipped with weaver knotters, 
also Barber-Colman high speed 
warpers. 

The new machinery is taking the 
place of the old inadequate ma- 
chines. 

“The contract for electrifying the 
two plants has been let to Lock- 
wood, Greene company, engineers 
on a cost plus basis,” stated W. J. 
Bailey, president of the Clinton Mill. 
“The plants will be operated by 
electricity exclusively, and we wan! 
the very latest equipment.” 

The, Southern Power company 
which recently finished their lines 
into Clinton will furnish the power 
used by the mill. The two plants 
represent 70,000 spindles and 1,600 
automatic looms. 


Charlotte, N. C—The American 
Bemberg Corporation has employed 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineer: 
with New York, Boston and Char- 
lotte offices to prepare plans and 
to supervise the construction of its 
new American plant. The officers 
of the company are as follows: Mr. 
Aruthur Mothwurf, president and 
treasurer; Mr. Jacob Strauss, vice- 
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resident and secretary; Mr. My- 
on 8S. Falk, second vice-president, 
‘ir. Max Korff technical manager. 
“he address of the company is 65 
fadison Avenue, New York City. 
After a thorough investigation of 
arious sites the company has pur- 
hased 172 acres of land located be- 
ween Johnson City, Tenn. and Eliz- 
hethton, Tenn., adjoining the line 
f{ the East Tennessee and Western 
North Carolina Railroad and also 
ordering on the Watauga River. 
‘| is announced that the new plant 
vill provide employment for fifteen 
,undred to two thousand people 
ind will embody the very latest and 
most modern practice in its con- 
-truction and equipment. The com- 
pany will produce Bemberg Tram 
iccording to the Bemberg process. 
It is understood that production at 
the start will be at the rate of six 
thousand pounds of yarn per day. 
Buildings will be of reinforced con- 
crete and steel with an approxi- 
mate floor space of 400,000 square 
feet and the estimated cost of the 
buildings without equipment will 
be in the vicinity of $1,500,000. 
lLLoockwood, Greene & Co. engineers 
are assisted in the preparation of 
plans by Mr. Kroff, who will be in 
charge of manufacturing operations 
at the plant after its completion 
and by Mr. Myron 8. Falk consult- 
ing engineer, of New York City. It 
is estimated that a period of about 
two months will be required be- 
fore the engineers will be ready to 
receive bids on various items of 
construction and equipment. It is 
further announced that the plant 
will be equipped entirely with new 
machinery at an estimated cost of 
one million dollars, additional. The 
financing of the new plant has re- 
cently been arranged and includes 
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preferred stock. 


Says Trend of Mills to South 
is Waning 


Holyoke, Mass.—New England will 
retain the textile industries because 
it has men, the mill, and the mar- 
kets, Harry C. Meserve, secretary of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers’ declared in an ad- 
dress before the Rotary Club here. 
He asserted that the trend to the 
South was waning and deplored the 
amount of advertising given to the 
establishment of a few mills in the 
South by Northern manufacturers. 

Mr. Meserve said that New Eng- 
land is still far ahead of any section 
in the country in the manufacture 
of cotton goods. “New England,” he 
said, “far from being a patien. need- 
ing a warmer climate, is thoroughly 
vigorous and attending strictly to 
her own business. The rivival of the 
industry in New England is already 
on the way,” he asserted. “What 
new England exectutives think of 
New England, is illustrated by a 


Co., Crane Co., 
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leading manufacturer who also has 
mills in the South but who recently 
further extended his New England 
interests by the purchase of exten- 
sive properties in a New England 
mill city.” 

The speaker emphasized the fact 
that New England executives have 
had thorough training and long ex- 
perience; that New England opera- 
tives are the best in the world; and 
the selling houses the most efficient. 


Southern Textile Exposition 


Greenville, 8S. C.—Sufficient pro- 
gress has been made with the plans 
of the 7th Southern Textile Expo- 
sition which is to be held next year, 
namely November ist to 6th, 1926, 
to forecast a very large attendance. 
The Exposition will probably be the 


most interesting ever seen in the 
South. 


Among those who have applied 
for already are the following: 
American Moistening Co., Atkinson, 
Haserick & Co., Amour Soap Works, 
Aldrich Machine Works, E. C. At- 
kins & Co., American Wool & Cotton 
Reporter, The V. D. Anderson Com- 
pany, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
The Bahnson Co. H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., Borne, Scrymser 
Co., Chas. Bond Co., Barber-Colman 
Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Corn Products Sales 


Go., Crouse Hinds Co., Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Cotton, Clipper 
Belt Lacer Co., Carolina Specialty 
Co., Draper Corp., Dodge Manufac- 
turing Co., Eclipse Textile Devices, 
Inc.. Economy Baler Co., Fisher- 
Governor Co., Fairbanks-Morse & 
Co., Fournier & Lemoine, F inne! 
System, Inc., Fairchild Publications, 
J. B. Ford Co., Graton & Knight 
Manufacturing Co., Georgia Web- 
bing & Tape Co., Greenville Belting 
Co., General Electric Co., Hopedale 
Manufacturing Company, Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., Huntington & 
Guerry, A. W. Holbrook, Inc., R. G. 
Haskins Co., Howes Pub’g UCo., 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., Jen- 
kins Bros., Jordan Mfg. Co., Keever 
Starch Co., F. A. Lazenby & Co., The 
Lunkenheimer Co., Thos. Leyland & 
Co., Inc., H. F. Livermore Co., Link- 
Belt Co., W. T. Lane & Bros., Lam- 
beth Rope Corp., Morse Chain Co., 


Mathieson Alakali Works, Manhat- 
tan Rubber Mfg. Co., Manufactur- 


ers Record, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 
Co., National Ring Traveler Co., Nice 
Ball Bearing Co., Nationa! Aniline & 
Chemical Co., National Lamp Works, 
Norris Bros., Parks-Cramer_ Co., 
Philadelphia Leather Belting Co., 
Providence Drysalters Co., B. F. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., Plibrico Joint- 
less Firebrick Co., Reeves Pully Co., 
Rogers Fibre Co., The Root Co., R. 
I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Ram- 
sey Chain Co., Racine Tool & Ma- 
chone Co., Sareo Co., Inc., Stein- 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, etc. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


} 
| 
Highest Grade Oak Tanned } 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms | 


~- 


Hold-ups, 
Bumpers, 
J ack Straps, 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 
Virginia & Well Co. 
Box 1242 ichmond, Va. 


Reliable se Devices 


nce 1888 


Atlanta 
| 


Since 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 


Hall & Co., Southern Franklin Pro- 
cess Co., J. E. Sirrine & Co., Henry 
L. Scott & Co., Southern Textile 
Bulletin, S. K. F. Industries, Inc., 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Sherwin- 
Williams Co., G. G. Slaughter Ma- 
chinery Co., Standard. Fibre UCo., 
Terrell Machine Co., Transmission 
Ball Bearing Co., U. 8. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., Universal Winding UCo., 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., U. 5. 
Ring Traveler Co., Veeder Mfg. Co., 
Viriginia Machinery & Well ULo., 
Inc., Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Co., The Walraven Co., Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Westing- 
house Lamp 


It has been practically determin- 
ed by the management of Textile 


Hall not to build the temporary 
floor which was talked of at one 
time. Instead of this every part 


of the building will be utilized and 
and small annex will be built if 
necessary to take care of late appli- 
cants. The balcony will be enlarg- 
ed by taking out some of the rear 
seats and the usual additional stair- 
ways to reach it will be built near 
the stage. The balcony will be made 
more commodious and attractive 
before by the arrangements propos- 
ed. The body of the hall has been 
increased a little by cutting off the 
large apron of the stage which also 
makes the hall better adapted for 
theatrical purposes. The stage will 
be utilized as before by exhibitors, 
being reached by a flight of stairs 
in the middle of the floor. 


Rumania and Bulgaria Markets for 
Cotton Yarn. 


During the early part of the arm- 
istic period, large quantities of for- 
eign cotton yarn were forwarded 
from Constantinople to Rumania and 
Bulgaria, according to Trade Com- 
missioner Julian E. Gillespie, Con- 
stantinople. This trade is, however, 
practically negligible at the present 
time, most of the imports into these 
two countries now being received 
directly. About 90 per cent of the 
imports of yarn into Rumania are 
composed of extra hard grades 
made of both American and Indian 
cotton, the balance of the imports 
being composed principally of water 
twist grades. The most popular 
numbers on the Rumanian market 
are 6s to 12s and 12s to 24s. The 
former are ordered in both Ameri- 
can and Indian cotton, and the lat- 
ter in American cotton. The Bul- 
garian trade imports extra hard 
twist made from American cotton 
in counts 8 to 20, with 12s and 44s 
most popular. This grade made 
from Indian of water twist yarn, 
principally from Italy, are only in 


Indian cotton, the poular numbers 
being 6 to 8. 


Wanted 
Superintendent or overseer of 
Carding and + or for a 2000 
spindle mil ing 
waste yarns for electrical insula- 
tion and carpet trades. Appli- 
cant must be experienced in this 
class of work and able'to manage 
help. State qualifications, ex- 
perience and salary expected. 


Cotton Mills, Middleton, 
a. 


25 
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Testing Fabrics For Acid 
(Continued from Page 415) 


is unknown and there is enough of 
it present, tests can be made on the 
aqueous extract to determine its 
identity. 

The quantitive tests are more 
definite than such tests as already 
outlined and, as recently developed, 
are as sensitive as any one is like- 
ly to need. It is no more work to 
carry them out in a well-equipped 
laboratory than the more exacting 
of the qualitative tests and the re- 
sults are really preferable. 

The very best in struction to date 
are those by. Coward and Wigley. 
One hundred cubic centimeters of 
distilled water is first brought to a 
boil in an Erlenmeyer flask, and 
then one cubic centimeter of one- 
half percent alcoholic solution of 
phenophthalein added. This is ti- 
trated at the boil with fiftieth nor- 
mal sodium hydroxide until there 
is a faint pink color permanent for 
ten minutes. Then added a weighed 
sample of about three grams of the 
cloth or yarn being tested, and boil 
a few minutes. Then titrate with 
the goods still in the solution with 
the fiftieth normal sodium hydro- 
xide solution until the same pink 
tint is again permanent for ten min- 
ules. 

In this way the acid is very ac- 
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curately measured and the result 
of the analysis can be calculated in 
the usual way. 


The sensitivesness is to one one- 
hundredth of a pereent of sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid on the weight 
of the goods, certainly sufficient for 
all practical. purposes. — Textile 
Colorist. 


New Argentine Tariff 
Presents Problem 


The Republic of Argentina, second 
largest buyer of American made ho- 
siery, has recently presented a prob- 
lem to manufacturers and exporters 
here with the enactment of a new 
prohibitive tariff which calls for 
certain weightage specifications on 
which certain percentages of duty 
are imposed. While it is known 
that the Argentine has been produc- 
ing fair sized quantities of hosiery 
and that tariff rates are necessary 
to the welfare of that industry, 
market factors here are puzzled 
over the reasons for the specifica- 
tions set forth by the ministry of 
France, whereby stockings of which 
silk content is less than 25 per cent 
of the total weight of the stocking, 
are taxed at $3 a kilo, Argentine 
gold, or $2.76, and hosiery contain- 
ing from 25 to 40 per cent is taxed 
40 per cent duty or $8 per kilo, Ar- 
gentine gold, or $7.36 American dol- 


lars. Above 40 per cent silk con- 
tent the tariff duties are 50 per 
cent. 


To meet this situation manufac- 
turers here are called upon to 
change their boot weightage so as to 
decrease the silk content and to add 
to if possible the weft and foot cot- 
ton content. 


In all, it is pointed out the opera- 
tion is not one of extreme difficulty 
but is one which is causing no end 
of machinery manipulation in the 
matter of needles and gauge. 
Throwing of silk and proper sized 
yarn also enters into the export 
phase, for it is through these vari- 
ous means that the weight of the 
silk or rayon or its mixture content, 
is regulated. The detracting of 
weight from the boot of the stock- 
ing is merely the decreasing of 
strandage and length of the weft. 


This operation becomes, however, 
slightly more difficult when enter- 
ing into the full fashion field. It is 
definitely certain that lesser gauge 
wil produce a lighter stocking only 
if lesser strandage is used in the 
yarn. 


Manufacturers are about to over- 
come the increased tariff rates by 
lessening the boot length which 
necessarily increases the welt 
weight. 

In the seamless end, one factor 
pointed out, efforts are being made 
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to experiment with lesser needles 
in the mixtures hose so as to bring 
down the boot weightage. In one 
instanee, it was shown that a silk 
and rayon mixture hose made on a 
220 needle machine weighed 26.7 per 
cent of the total weight of the 
stocking. This same hose made on 
a 176 needle machine brought out 
a weight of 23.6 per cent for the 
boot, and so brought that product 
safely under the tariff specifications 
for higher rates. 

The Argentine, being a large pur- 
chaser has built up a fair sized ho- 
siery industry within the country’s 
bounds. Brom practically no ho- 
siery manufacturing a few years 
ago, a business, amounting to many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
has been built up to such propor- 
tions it is deemed advisable to pro- 
tect the industry in that country 
more effectively than heretofore. In 
the passing of the new tariff act the 
ministry of finance, according to 
the Argentine Consul, feels that the 
Argentine hosiery business is now 
adequately protected. 


Wanted 


Spindle Plumbers. Must be first 
class. L. B. Mahaffey, wire me. 
Yates D. Smith, Gastonia, N. C. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


| 


SCOTT 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Menufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SHUTTLES 


Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 


Bobbins for Northrop Looms, . 


Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


We make a_ specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 


both plain automatic. 
Correspondence solicited. 


and 


BOBBINS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


— 


“HIGH GRADE” 


SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited Catateg cn Request 


weaving. 


faction. 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 


It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(Continued from Page 17) 


centre of A to centre of B is any less than that, each fibre 
would at some time be held by both pairs of rolls and would 
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Fig. 18. Drawing Rolls. 


be broken by the pull. In order to avoid, this, the rolls must 
be so set that the distance from centre to centre will exceed 
the length of fibre being worked. 

The setting is usually farther apart between back roll 
(where the stock enters) and the second roll; a little closer 
between second and third; and still closer between third and 
fourth (or front)*. This is for the reason that the stock is 
heavier and harder to draw when it enters than when it is 
discharged. If there are six ends of 60 grains each, the back 
roll receives sliver weighing 360 grains per yard, while (if 
the draft is 6), the front rolls delivers only 60 grains per 
yard. The intermediate rolls (second and third) pass sliver 
of intermediate weights. 

The following list of settings represents good practice: 


7/ INCH UPLAND.* 


Between back roll and second... 16 

Between third and fourth (or front)... 1 5-16 
114, CARDED STOCK. 

Between back roll and second... Se 


*There is much uncertainty in common usage, as to whether the back roll 
or the front roll is fo be called the first. Since the stock reaches the back roll 
first in entering the machine. it seems more logical to call it the first, and 
hence this is the plan followed in the text. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR 

Stocking Welting Maximum Production 

Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, UConn 


Guaranteed Textile ‘Brushes 


ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Brush Repairing 


Many brushes used by cotton mills are so constructed 
that the block or core is quite an item in their cost. 
And these cores remain practically perfect for years 
though the bristles become so worn that the brush as 
a whole is of no value. The rebristling of these 
brushes, or filling, as the case may be, can be done 
at a great saving and the brush is fully as efficient 
as when it was new. 


For this important end of our business, we have a 
special department managed and operated as an indi- 
vidual unit of our business. This department is thor- 
oughly capable of giving you expert advice on repair 
work or the rebuilding of cylinder brushes according 
to your specifications. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA 


BRUSH) 


PANY | 
A Brush for E very Textile Need 


— 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


ANNOUNCES 


EXCURSION RATES 


FLORIDA POINTS 
ALSO TO SAVANNAH, GA. 


THURSDAY, August 27th, 1925 


Tickets on sale for all trains Thursday, August 27th, 1925. Tickets 
issued to Savannah, Ga. and to Jacksonville, ville Beach 
and St. Augustine, Fla. will be limited to September 3rd, 1925 
Tickets issued to other destinations will be limited to September 
7th, 1925. (Passengers must reach original starting point by mid- 
night of dates shown.) 


ROUND TRIP FARES FROM CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


To Te 

Savannah, Ga. $1250 West Palm Beach, Fla.— 23.00 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1550 Miami, Fla. 24.50 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 16.00 Arcadia, Auburndale, Bartow, 
St. Augustine, Fla. {7.00 Brandent,. Manatee, Orlando, 
Ocala, Fla. 18.25 Palmetto, Sarasota, Tampa, St. 
Daytona, Fla. 18.25 Petersburg, W. Lake Wales and 
Avon Park. Fla. 23.00 Winter Haven, Fla. 22 50 
Sebring, Fla. . 23.00 


Children five years of age and under twelve half fare. 

Tickets good in Pullman sleeping cars and parlor cars and 
baggage will be checked. | 

For further information and Pullman reservations call on any 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. agent or address: 


W. F. Cochrane. 
City Ticket Agent, 
Charlotte, N. 
‘Phone 20 


E. W. Long, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C 
‘Phone 180 


Morland Size, Inc. 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S$. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 


86” 40x40— 6.15 36” 48x48—4.00 
36” 48x48—5.50 40” 66x60—3.60 
Also 56”°—60” Drills and Sheetings 
Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants. 
Correspondence svlicited 


THE LANDERS BROS, CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. S. C. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 
company insurance cost. 
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Between se5cond and third _ 112-16 
Between third and fourth (or front) _ _1 9-16 
114, COMBED STOCK. 

Between back roll and second 
Between second and third 
Between third and fourth (or front) 


CARDO 
SLVER 


2 Fig. 19. Sliver Diagram. 


It will be noticed that in the case of combed stock, the roll 
settings exceed the length of fibre a smaller amount than in 
case of carded stock. This is because combed stock is weaker, 
and does not hold together as well, and is not SO hard to draw 
as carded stock. 

One of the objects of drawing is to stretch the curl out of 
fibre. There would be no stretching or drawing but for fric- 
tion between the fibres. When the stretching takes place, 
there is always some slipping among the fibres. If the points 
where pull is exerted are too far apart, friction between fibres 
will be less, the slippage will be excessive, and the amount of 
stretch will thus be reduced. Judgment and experience must 
determine the proper setting for drawing rolls, to suit the 
character of stock being worked. 

Repetition of Process. 


72. The class of work to be produced determines the num- 
ber of drawing frames through which the cotton is passed. 
At least two processes of drawing will be found in almost 


*All of these settings are based on the usual diameters of drawing rolls, 
namely, front roll 1% and other rolls 1%. The setting+between third and 
fourth rolls for % stock is here put at 1 5-16 which is as close as practicable 
for rolls of this size. The cotton would work better if this setting were reduc 
to about 1%. This could only be done by using smaller rolls. 
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every mill. Sliver coming directly from the cards require 
usually two processes for coarse counts, three for medium 
and four for fine counts. In mills which include the sliver and 
ribbon lap machines, and the comber, there are generally only 
two processes unless for very high counts when three and 
sometimes four are used. 

It may be stated as a general proposition that—within 
limits—each repetition of the process makes the product more 
even, and at the same time more weak. Proper judgment 
must be exercised in determining the number of processes of 
drawing to be used in any special case. The smallest number 
should be used consistent with the degree of evenness desired. 


Variation in Weight. 


73. A variation of 5 per cent. is allowable in the weight 
of card sliver, but not more than 11% per cent. should be per- 
mitted in drawn sliver from the third process, or say 1 grain 
per yard in sliver of 60 to 70 grains weight. Even this varia- 
tion must not be allowed all on one side. Slivers should be 
weighed every day one yard at a time in the same way as 
card sliver (36). If the weight runs continually too heavy, 
or continually too light, the fault must be corrected. Varia- 
tions are caused by variations in card sliver; by spoon stop 
motions being out of order, thus allowing “singles” to pass 
through; by weights not hanging free, thus allowing top rolls 
to slip; by some unauthorized change in draft gear. 


Caleulations.—Drart. 


74. Fig. 20 is a diagram showing how the several rolls of 
a drawing frame are geared together. The rolls are spread 
out in an unnatural position for the purpose of clearly exhib- 
iting the way the gearing is connected. To calculate draft, 
follow the rule in (19). Consider the back roll the driver, and 
calender rolls the point of delivery. With the dimensions 
given in Fig. 20, the formula for draft would be: 


8 x 48 x 90 x 24 x 45 


14% x 40 x 22 x 51 x 45 


This works out 6.16, and means that the weight of 1 yard of 
sliver delivered is;—-as much as the weight of 1 yard in 
length of all the combined slivers fed into that delivery. If 6 
ends are fed together, the weight per yard of sliver delivered 
is ~t-as heavy as 1 of the 6 ends fed, or expressed decimally 
97 as heavy. If the original card sliver weighs 65 grains, the 
first drawn sliver would weigh .97x65—63; the second would 


weigh .97x63—61; and the third .97x61—59. 
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pecial Generator Belts 


Akron Ideal € Rival Brands Was 


The AKRON 


AKRON. OHIO 


(Continued next Week) 


Cotton Cloth Imports into Chefo, 
China, Decline. 


The trade of the port of Chefo fell 
Off considerably in 1924, owing prin- 
‘ipally té the unsatisfactory condi- 
lions existing in the silk and hair 
net industries, and also because of 
the disturbed political situation, ac- 
cording to a report received from 
Vice Consul A. Grant Swaney, of 
Chefo. Declines were registered in 
‘he imports of practically all clas- 
ses of cotton piece goods in 1924. 
Nearly all of the importations of 
cotton cloth into this district come 
through the port of Shanghai, local 
dealers maintaining that it is more 
advantageous for them to buy from 
‘he big importers in Shanghai than 
'O attempt to deal direct with the 


foreign exporters. Not only can 
stocks be replenished with greater 
ease, but also more satisfactory 
prices ‘and credit terms can be ob- 
tained from Shanghai rmmporters. 


Patterson Mills Co., Ine. 
Rosemary, N. C. 


E. W. Supt. 
A: B. MeAlister.... Carder 
C. L. 
C. N. Harper... Weaver 
E. A. Murry... Cloth Room 
Dyer 
M. M. Moore__.._.._Master Mechanic 
Night. 
Thomas Marshall... . Weaver 
George Conrad Spinner 
Charlie Thomas Carder 


No 


THE SUPERIO 


654 
344 


Page-Madden Co. 


R PORCELAIN 


for 


‘Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Ten tons per day or *150,000 yards one unit. 
The most delicate fabrics undisturbed as from the 
the bleached, dyed and finished state. 
head, chemicals and labor, 50 per cent. 
bleach demonstrated for colors. 
cable for smal warp and chain bleacheries. 

The Taylor Special Process. 
Installed in Union Bleachery, 
Millis, 
Lincoln Bleachery, 


P. O. Box 715 


Taylor Kier Pilers and Rolando Kier and 


Tank Automatic Bleach 


Patented 1914. 


(North and South). Dutchess 


Chas. Taylor 


Sole Makers 


Permanent 
Cut on over- 


Also special cold 
The same process is appli- 


Kerr Bleachery, Ware Shoals, 


Bleachery, 
Arnold Print Works and many others. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS «ND OVERSEERS. 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the eneolosed 
blank and send it to us. 


Spinning Spindles Looms 


_.. Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Gleth Room 
Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


| 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Page 
—A— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg 
Co., Ltd. (Colored Insert) 


American Laundry Machinery Co. .... — 


American Moistening Co. 
Amory, Browrre-®& Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfe. Co. 34 
Bancroft, Jos. & Co. 
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Barber Mfe. Co. PSR 
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Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 
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Bradley, A. J. Mfg. Co. 
Brown, David Co. 26 
Brown St. Onge Co. _. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Carrier Engineering vere, 
Catlin & Co 


37 
Charlotte Mfe. Co. 2 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. — 
Belting Co. | 1 
(Chieago Board of Trade 17 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. . 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. - _— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. — 
Corn Products Refining Co, . 44 
Courtney, Dana S. Co + — 
Crompton & Know les Loom Works _ — 
Crump, F. M. & Co. __. | -- 
Curran & Barry _. 36 
Curtis & Marble Co. 26 
Cyctone Fence Co — 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. .. 33 
Davidson, Jos. L. Co. . se 
Deering. Milliken & Co.. ‘Ine. 36 
Dixon Crucible Co.., Josep h — 
Dixon Saddle. 30 
Drake Corp. Ez 
Detroit Graphite. “Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. . 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
Engineering Spec ialties Co. | 38 
DuPont de Nemours, EB. L & Co. — 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. — 
Economy Baler Co. . 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 33 
Entwistle. T. C. Co. (¢ ‘olored Insert) 
— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. . — 
Ferguson Gear Co. _....... . 20 
Fales & Jenks Mac hine Co. a 
Farish Co. 24 
Ford, J. B. Co. aie 20 
Fournier & Lemoine 


4 
General Electric Co. __. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 2 
Craton & Knight Mfe. Co. 
Greensboro Loom-Reed Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. __. 10 
Hizh Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. — 
Hollingsworth, J. D. _.. 28 
Hopedale Mfe. Co. _. (Colored Insert) 
Houghton, E. F. & 5 
Hart Products Corp. 20 
lioward Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
International Salt Co. = 35 
—f— 
Jacobs,.E. H. & Co. __. 
Johnson, Oliver & Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Pay. 
Kaumaprapvh Co. __. 
Keever Starch Co. . 
Klauder- Weldon Dyeinp “Machine Co. 
Ladew Edward R. Co. 
Landers Bros. Co. . 
Lane, W. T. & Bros. ........ 
Langley, W. H. & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
(Colored Inser' 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 2% 
Lockwood, Greene & 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 
Marston, Jno. Co i 
Mathieson Alkali Works - 
Mauney Steel Co. : 37 
Memphis Cotton 
Mississippi Cotton —_.. 
Moreland Sizing Co. ._.......-u. 28 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. eae 
— 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. . 

National Ring Traveler Co. ........ °. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. ce 
North Carolina Cotton 
Norwood Engineering Co. ............ 


Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. . _) 
Paige, Schoolfield & Co. __. 37 
Page-Madden Co. 
Penick & Ford. Ltd. 
Plimpton Lift Truck Corp. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
R. L Warp Stop Co 24 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. o4 
Roessler & aasbastsed Chemical Co. 
Reeves Bros., Inc. —........ 
14 
Roy, B. S. & Son - 
Gun 


Sayles Finishing Plants ____. 
wm. & Coe. ........ 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Siegers & Siggers 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co. —_. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Sonneborn, L., Sons 
Southern Ry 
Southern Spindle & Co. 
Stafford Co. . 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Cc ‘o. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & well Co. . 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar a 
Textile Mill Supply Co “ee 
Tolthurst Machine Works 
t'nited Chemfical Products Co. 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co. os a 
Virginia Machinery & Well 


Washburn Printing Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 


Wellington Sears & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Williams, J. H. Co. 


T. B. Sons Co. 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrups and Levers. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles yor Tor 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


19238 
Town 
= = 


Thursday, August 20, 1925. 


Means of Identification of 
Rayon Yarns 


(Continued from Page 14) 


circle or ellipse in shape than any 
of the other varieties. Cross-sec- 
tions of true silk have also been 
shown for purposes of comparison, 
which has considerably smaller fila- 
ment than any of the rayons. 

The importance of the study of 
the individual filaments lies in com- 
paring the covering power of the 
silks in question. It is an accepted 
fact that rayons as a class have less 
covering power than true silk, i.e., 
if equal amounts of true silk and 
rayon are used in weaving or knit- 
ting two separate pieces of fabric, 
the true silk will cover more area 
than the equal amount of rayon, 
provided that conditions are the 
same in manufeature of both kinds. 
This is due to the fact that the 
rayon filaments being very smooth 
and regular, tend to hug together in 
the fabric, while the silk filaments 
form a more open thread and thus 
have greater covering power. 

Covering power depends also up- 
on the size and the surface of the in- 
dividual filaments composing the 
yarn, whether they are smooth 
edged and fairly round or whether 
they show a broken, irrégular out- 
line in cross-section. Thus if the 
cross-sectional areas of two fila- 
ments are approximately the same, 
but one is a smooth, round filament 
while the other is irregualr and 
jagged in shape, it can very readily 
be seen that, if a number of the 
latter filaments are combined to- 
gether into a yarn, they will com- 
pose a more open thread than the 
former, thus giving greater cover- 
ing power. 


Indicated Yield Aug. 24th 
Report 


By George M. Rose & Co. 
Table to be used in connection 
with Government Report to be issu- 
ed at 11:00 A. M., Monday, August 
“4th, 1925, showing condition of col- 
‘On as Of August 16th, 1925. 


If Yield Tota! 
‘he per Yield 
re- acre on 
port will be * 46,448,000 
is (Tbs) acres 
57 132.5 {2,864 
57.5 133.6 12.977 
a8 134.8 13,090 
135.9 13,203 
Ag 137.4 13,316 
59.5 138.3 13,429 
60 139.4 13,454 
60.5 140.6 13,654 
64 141.8 13,767 
64.5 142.9 13,880 
62 144.1 13,993 
62.5 1452 14,106 
63 146.4 14,219 
63.5 147.6 14,331 
64 148.7 14,444 
64.5 149.9 14,557 
65 151.4 14,670 
65.5 1622 14,783 
66 153.4 {4,896 
66.5 154.5 15,008 


These figures based on U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, revised 
par” for 1925, which indicate a yield 
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on August 16th of about 232.4 IDs. 
per acre on 100 per cent condition. 
They will not hold good for succeed- 
ing condition reports. 

"Acres in cultivation June 25th, 
1925, 46,448,000, Pars make ailow- 
ance for an average abandonment of 
acreage from that in cutivation on 
June 25th. 

Condition August 1, i925, 65.6, 
August 16th, 1924, 64.9, 10-year aver- 
age condition August 25th, 62.1. 


Stagnation in Swiss Textile Industry 


—The new English custom tarifl is 
having a noticeably depressing el- 
fect on the Swiss lace and embroid- 
ery industries, Vce Consul W. H. 
Mathee, Zurych, informs the De- 
partment of Commerce. Reductions 
in production and labor employed 
are reported. The depression also 
involves other branches of the tex- 
lile business, such as spinning and 
weaving. The effects of the crisis 
are such that the fine-weaving 
branch has practically no orders; 
the colored-goods weaving branch 
is in a bad condition and is slowly 
iosing the trade it had gained dur- 
ing the war: and similar reductions 
in operations are being reported by 
the combed yarn branch. In facet 
all sections of the Swiss textile in- 
dustry are being forced to reduce 
the operation of looms by at least 
30 per cent and it is estimated that 
over 6,000 workmen will be affected 
by this measure. 

Philippine Market for Hosiery. 

The hosiery market in the Philip- 
pines is still in the developing stage 
and only a small part of the popu- 
lation look upon socks and stockings 
as a regular part of their apparel, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Ed- 
win B. George, Manila, informs the 
Department of Commerce. Imports 
of cotton hosiery into the Islands 
in 1924 were valued at $343,000, or 
more than double th 1913 figure of 
$146,000. Imports of silk knit goods 
‘chiefly secks and stockings) were 
valued at only $22,000 in 1913 but 
increased to $190,000 in 1924. Prac- 
Lically all of this class of goods and 
mor than two-thirds of the cotton 
hosiery cames from tie United 
States. The cheaper grades of 
men's cotton socks are supplied al- 
most entirely by China and Japan, 
chicfly the former. 


Novelties in Upholstery Materia!s 
Popular in Germany. 

The German mills manufactur- 
ing upholstery goods are busy, the 
demand being chiefly for novelty 
materials of cotton or rayon, @es- 
pecially rayon, the Department of 
Commerce is advised by Consul C. 
T. Steger, Dresden. Business is 
is quiet, and owing to high prices, 
the market for pure silk goods is 
slow. There is an active demand 
for velours, in solid colors, stripes, 
or in self-color designs. In the ex- 
port trade, French competition is 
keenly felt, sales to England and the 
United States have been fair as a 
result of prices being held to the 
lowest possible level. In South 


America, both French and Italian 
competition have been felt, and in 
lounge covers, Czechoslpvakia is 
gaining ground in many markets. 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 
sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


GLYCERIN 


GLYCERINE 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving” 


NORFOLK .- 


GLYCERINE 
TO 


VIRGINIA 


| 


GLYCERINE | 


GLYCERINE 


Thomas 
Are Easy on the Fireman and the Coal Pile 


Mr. D. R. Senn, Master Mechanic, Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co., Augusta, Ga., advises: 

“It is a pleasure for me to speak a good word for the THOMAS 
Grate Bar. 

“By the use of these bars and a few other little changes we 


have made in and around our boilers, we are saving about 8 tons 
of coal per week.” 


THOMAS Grates not only save fuel, but enable you to operate 
continuously without a cleaning period, thus obtaining maximum 
boiler efficiency, and an even steam pressure without burning up 
the firemen. Let us tell you HOW and WHY. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


Shedding at the loom is not a necessary evil. Sizol 
practice will eliminate much of it, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw 


W. W. Greer 
La Grange Georgia 


733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 
removed 
showing 
interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 
They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
‘ron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 

Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As Wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP Co. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
| Branches in nineteen principal cities 


(Established 1848) 


JAMES BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, August 20, 1925. 


Sheets and Sheetings 


The National Council Committee on Standardization and Specifications 


in its work with the Federal Government has developed considerable infor- 
mation of interest on sheets and sheeting. 


Table 1. 
Wit. per Threads Breaking 
sq. yd. as Shrink- per in. Srtength 
Sample received Sizing age WwW W 
OZ. %o Ib. Ib. 
{ 5.2 1.7 2 75 63 63.5 60.8 
2 4.9 2.9 1% 78 67 55.0 55.2 
5 4.0 2.4 1% 71 64 56.5 39.0 
i) 4.2 3.3 6% 64 56 48.7 43.7 
10 4.3 3.7 3% 75 64 45.0 AT5 
14 4.7 2.6 | 75 64 59.2 62.0 
12 4.6 2.4 2% 77 66 59.8 51.7 
13 4.5 2.9 2 75 65 58.2 57.0 
14 44 3.7 1% 72 62 56.2 47.3 
16 45 5.6 2% 76 67 54.3 46.5 
i8 4.3 5.7 1% 72 62 60.8 48.0 | 

19 4.0 6.4 2% 74 59 55.8 42.3 
22 5.4 5.6 2% 74 66 54.0 48.7 
25 3.9 13.4 3% 66 56 39.0 35.0 


Tabte 1 shows the analysis made by the Bureau of Standards of several 
samples of commercial sheeting. 

In this table all of the measurements were made after the fabrics had 
been exposed to an atmospheric condition of 65% relative humidity at a 
temperature of 70°F. in accordance with the Federal Specifications Board 
Test Methods. The per cent shrinkage was determined from a sample cut 
8 inches square and measured again after boiling in water 10 minutes. The 
breaking strength was determined by the 1 Inch strip method. It will be 
noted that in this table the breaking strength varies considerably for 
approximately the same constructions. At the request of the committee 
the method of determining breaking strength was changed from the strip 
method to the 1x1x3 grab method so that the test would be in accordance 
with commercial practice. 


Table 2. 
Breaking 
Weight Strength 
per sq. yd. Thread Count Yarn Number ix1x3 
Sample OZ. Ww F WwW F Ww F 
i 
Grey 4.87 69 70 21 23 72 81 
Finished 4.69 75 67 22 24 77 | 
2 
Grey 5.13 68 69 21 a 77 84 
Finished 4.41 / 75 65 23 25 70 67 
3 
Grey 5.00 75 67 22 24 
Finished 4.26 73 63 23 22 


Table 2 shows the results of testing 3 sheetings of approximately the 
sume grade both in the grey and in the finished condition and using the 
ix1x3 grab method. 

The fabrics in this table were tested after exposure to an atmospheric 
condition of 65% relative humidity at a temperature of 70°F. 


Table 3. 
Width 
Varia- 
Length tion Varia- 
Wt. Gain from | tion 
per in aver- Tread Thread Breaking Shrink- 
sq. yd. Width age Count Count Strength age 
0z F F W F Jo %o 
Class A 
4.26 75 64 63 55 5.48 4.32 
-s 4.62 76 65 2 70 65 5.63 
4.30 4 76 65 2 1 66 67 5.83 
4.49 75 68 0) 65 76 5.74 2.4 
4.73 76 66 | 63 68 6.08 1.77 
Average 4.48 % 75.6 65.6 1 | 65 66 9.75 2.21 
Class B 
% 71 62 | 59 48 5.50 3.7 
73 60 1 66 47 5.45 1.75 


2.09 3.01 
Average —. 3.73 % 72 61.5 i i 62 475 5.54 2.82 


Table 3 shows the results of tests on a number of bleached sheets, 
Class A representing sheets made from approximately a 68x70 grey count 
and Class B representing sheets made from approximately 64x64 grey 
count. 


The breaking strength in this table was made by the 1xix3 grab method 
after the samples. had been exposed to an atmospheric condition of 65% 
relative humidity at 70°F. The shrinkage in this case was determined from 
a whole sheet measured before and after boiling for 5 minutes in clear 
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Thursday, August 20, 1925. 


water. The thread count variation is the amount the individual counts 
varied from the average. 

The information developed in these tables is used in preparing the 
l‘ederal specifications for sheets and sheeting and is typical of the work 


that is necessary before the committee approves the specifications for 


Federal use. 


Past Cotton Prices Guide For Future 


That a cotton crop of 14,000,000 bales would not depress the market for 
any length of time seems a logical conclusion to be drawn from the course 
of prices over the past. year. That a smaller crop would make 24-cent 
cotton look rather cheap likewise seems apparent. Prices of futures at 
New York, for the season beginning August 1, 1924, and ending July 31, 
1925, month by month, compare as follows: 
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—October— —December— —January— 
1924: High Low High Low High Low 
August 29.23 24.28 28.53 24.00 28.38 23.74 
september 26.25 21.50 25.20 21.417 25.25 21.20 
26.68 22.91 25.90 22.10 25.95 2218 
November 24.20 21.50 24.75 22 55 24.97 22 63 
December 24.85 23.80 a 24.73 2? 26 
1925: 
January 24.39 23.40 24.72 23.50 24.55 23.30 
l’ebruary 25.51 24.17 25: SS 24.20 25.33 24.29 
March 25.95 23.92 25.72 23.93 25 AD 23.74 
25.15 23.77 25.25 23.82 24.95 23.55 
May 22.85 22.24 24.24 21.76 23.90 21.40 
June 24.17 21.87 24.25 22.24 23.70 21.68 
July 25.55 22.63 25.70 22.95 25.10 22.40 
Season 29.23 21.50 28.53 21.17 28.38 21.20 
—March— —May— -—July— 
1924: High Low High Low High Low 
August 24.05 28.72 24.23 27.50 23.75 
nT 21.50 25.62 21.72 25.25 21.40 
October 26.20 22.50 26.40 22.70 25.93 22.45 
25.45 22.95 25.77 22.18 25.44 22.98 
DG 23.10 25.50 23.05 25.51 23.51 
1925: 
see 2 23.06 25.13 23.39 25.25 23.61 
QR co 24.18 25.65 24.19 25.88 24.99 
March __ 25.98 24.92 26.25 24.29 26.38 24.43 
April : 25.05 23.73 24.93 23.83 25.27 23.92 
June 24.00 21.96 24.22 22.45 24.09 2? 40 
July eee 22.72 25.63 22.94 24.47 22.70 
21.50 28.72 21.72 27.50 24.40 


Futures ranged between 29.23 and 21.20 cents a pound, 


January contracts. When 


Season’s Range. 


the highest 
heing in August for October delivery and the lowest in September for 


the high point was reached the crop outlook 


was dubious, and the low was touched when it was seen a large production 


was coming. 


In January, May and July cotton sold above 
latter reaching 26.38 in March. 


2) cents, 
This was in spite of the fact that a crop 


the 


had been ginned that was half as large as the aggregate of the three pre- 


ceding ones. 


between 


21.87 and 


5.70 for 


July cotton, the last future of the 1924-25 season, on the last 
day of the season sold as high as 24.07 and the day before at 24.09. 

In growing months of the present or LGE-28 _crop, 
25.55 for October, 23.24 and 2 


futures have held 
December. 


The 


lowest point in July for October cotton was 22 2.63 on July 9, a week after 
339,000 bales, 
estimated a crop of 13,588,000 bales and on the 27th, October cotton went 


the government had forecast a crop of 14 


a8 high as 25.55 


On 


and December beginning to show themselves. 


July 


oa 


World production of cotton last season, including American, was about 
23,400,000 bales against 18,900,000 in 1923 and 17,800,000 in 1922. 
carryover of American grown cotton compares with other years as follows 


‘in bales): 


A large 


August 4, 1925. 2. 880,000 August 1, 1922 4,879,000 
1924 319,000 1921 9,364,000 
1923 2 573,000 1920 6,216,000 


Taking Hester as authority the world consumed 27 per cent more cotton 


in The 1924-295 season than in the preceding year. Consumption compares 

in bales, for years ending July 31, as follows: 

1925 _ 44,247,000 1923 42,631,000 

1924 41,241,000 _ 12,804,000 
4924. 10,330,000 


In this past season also oxuuit of American cotton were 8,250,000 bales 


against, 5,805,000 a year ago. 
Taken together all these figures tell a wonderful story. 


In spite of the 


creat productions last year, the carryover is nearer famine proportions 


than a year ago. 


A carryover of 2,880,000 bales at end of a 14,247,000-bale 


consumption is relatively smaller than on of 2,319,000 at end of a 11,241,000 


consumption. 


With an increasing world consumption and a 


relatively 


decreasing reserve, the need is for a crop larger than the consumption of 


last year. 


The course of prices during the year, 


when nearly everyone 


felt easy in regard to the supply, should be a fair guide as to what will be 
the future should the crop fall below the amount needed. 


M ossberg Pressed 


(SPLIT A 


All Steel 


JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, 


Patent Pending 


Corporation 


LOOM BBAM HBADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 


BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 


NON ELASTIC WEB 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 


Steel 


ND SOLID) 


Mass. 


Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. P atent Office 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Works and Office , 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 


Bosson & Lane 


Atlantic, Mass. 


weight and circle 


ning, spinning or twisting. 
Ask for prices 


811 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— 
Greenville, S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high ger is guaranteed—that the 

s always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Taunton, Mass. 


L. ASHLEY 


Atianta, Ga. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut % in., 1% in., and 
in. Letters 
over 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 
Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy a 
Bradley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


MODEL J 


Cuts in. Letters 


Bradley 
Oil Stencil Board 


Bradley's 
Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


The Bradle 
Ball Stencil Pot 
Shippers’ Supplies 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


¢ Lines—Any Length] 105 Beekman St. New York 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and 


Heddles 
LAWRENCE. MASS. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
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Improved Dobby Chain 


- - —¥ 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Toda) 


| Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENIS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
Live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. 


GREENSBURG. 
Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 
Geeasbo o, N. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYONOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Orde, from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charitte, N. C. 
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Amoskeag-Parkhill Consolidation 


Boston, Mass. —Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. shareholders are asked 
to approve at special meeting August 25 plan unanimously approved by 
trustees calling for sale to a new voluntary association or trust of all the 
manufacturing assets, current bill and accounts receivable and $6,000,000 
cash, all the cash above that amount and all investments and securities of 
the present company to be excepted. 

New organization also plans to acquire Parkhill Manufacturing Co. 

The new voluntary association is to have authorized capital of 285,000 
shares of preferred and 365,000 shares of common, all without par value. 


The plants of Amoskeag and Parkhill are to be paid for on a basis of 


one common share for each $100 of value, according to the appraisal by 
C. T. Main as of June 1 and July 1 respectively. 

On that basis present Amoskeag Co. will receive 264,720 preferred shares 
and 330,000 common shares, the Parkhill Manufacturing Company will 
receive 20,280 preferred shares and 35,000 common shares. 

Trustees state the consolidation will provide valuable economies. IU 
will result in the segregation of the manufacturing properties of the 
present Amoskeag from the investment funds. 

The name of the present Amoskeag Manufacturing Company will be 
changed to “Amoskeag Co.” 

Balance sheet of the Amoskeag Co. follows: 


Approximate Assets 


Cash $59,558 
United States government ‘4th ‘Liberty Loan $16,720,000 par@ 102% 17,138,000 
Mise. sec. ( including 6,157 preferrer and 3,284 common shares 
Amoskeag Co. in the treasury — 

_ 318,686, 707 
together with 264, 720 preferred and 330,000 common shares Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co. new company. 

Liabilities 

There are issued and outstanding 100,000 preferred and 345,000 common 
shares Amoskeag Co. old company. 

Balance sheet of new “Amoskeag Manufacturing Co.” follows: 


Approximate Assets 


Miscellaneous quick assets: 

Liabilities 
Reserve for shareholders — $65,900,900 


Outstanding 285,000 preferred shares; 365, 000 common shares. 

Net result of the Amoskeag plans is that the present company, the 
name of which is to be changed to “Amoskeag Co.,” will become a holding 
company, will own 264,000 shares, or 92 per cent, of the 285,000 shares $6 
preferred stock (cumulative after January 1, 1929) and 330,000 shares. or 
90 per cent, of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 365,000 shares common 
and it will also own $18,686,707 of cash and investment securities. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. will be the operating company, owning 
and running all of the plant facilities of the Amoskeag and Parkhill 
companies. Trustees emphaize that the new manufacturing concern will 
occupy an even stronger position in the textile field than at present and 
should have “strong earning power.’ 

Thg Parkhill is a well known and successfully managed gingham mill 
at Fit®hburg. With 3,800 looms it has had ample weaving capacity buf 
has lacked the spinning facilities Amoskeag will provide. 


Wool Exports from India. States. Of the balance, only 130 


bales went to ports other than in 
Great Britain. 


Wool shipments from Karachi to 
points of the Suez aCnal totaled 38,- 


794 bales during the first five months Santee Mills 


of 1925, according to a report re- 
cently issued by the Karachi Cham- 


ber of Commerce, Vice Consul E. V. Orangeburg, S. C. 


Richardson, ‘Karachi, informs the 
Department of Commerce. This total 14848 spinning eer 392 looms. 


is 6,500 bales less than for the cor- R. J. Brown _. Re Supt. 
responding period of 1924. Of tha W. 8. Johnson... __._ Garder 
1925 shipments, 6,447 balTes were W. H. Spinner 
billed to Philadelphia, 647 to New C, O. Judy... . Weaver 
York, and 552 to Boston—a total of John Lacy... _Cloth Room 


7,646 bales taken by the United J. K. Lee. _Master Mechanic 
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“TRAVELER CUPS” 
WIRE SETS 
| WHITINSVILLE | 
SPINNING RING CO. 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
P. 0. Box 1375 


Telephone Main 0517 


Nave in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer | 
Ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 | 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


‘SPECIAL GRADE. 
For TEXTILE nits 


FREE OF INSOLUGLES — 


AYLES SALT co” UTD 
NEWORLEANSUSA 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertuonp 


| TWISTER RINGS 
| DIAMOND, FINISH | 
| | TRAVELER CLEANERS AC 
i 
— | 
ly 
- 
\ 
| 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week Ending August 15, 1925. 


Visible Supply American Cotton 7 1,969,000 
Into sight for Week 112,000 39,000 80,000 
Spinnpers takings for Week .......... 170,000 133,000 82,000 
Spinners takings since August ist Fan a 318,000 194,000 220,000 
43,000 29,000 25,000 
Exports since August ist 98,000 46,000 54,000 
Government Reports. 
1925 1924. 1923. 

Acreage this season... AB, 3.8, 709,000 34,016,000 
Indicated crop July 25... 14,412,000 11,065,000 
Indicated crop end of July _.—-. 42,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
Indicated crop end of Aug... 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 
Indicated crop middie of Sept... iC 
Indicated crop end of Sept... 11,015,000 10,135,000 
Indicated crop middle of Oct... 2,675,000 
Indicated crop end of Oct... 2,816,000 
Indicated crop middle of 2,992. 000 

Ginned to Dec. ist... 
Ginned to March 20 (final report)... 43,618,761 
Carryover beginning cotton year... 2,319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 
including linters: 


1924-25. 1923-24.: 1922-23. 


277,641 244,415 272,808 
845,581 607,853 


5,772,000 4,864,027 
American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 
(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 
August —__ 357 357 492 92 526 526 
792 484 975 494 1,020 
1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
1,814 532 2,049 579 2,133 
lXecember 533 2,347 462 2.510 529 2, 
anuary 3 589 2,936 577 3,088 610 3,273 
February, 1925 . 550 3,486 508 3,595 567 3,840 
arch __. 582 4,068 484 4,079 624 4,464 
April 597 4.665 480 4.559 577 5,041 
ay 531 5,196 414 4.994 621 5,661 * 
June 493 5,689 350 5,341 542 6,203 
July TR 347 5,688 463 6,666 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


tNCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WHEATLEY & CO. W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


Cotton COTTON 
105 S. Front St. 
Greenwood, Miss. Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 
PRICE $1.00 


An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


MORE TIME 


IME—what business executive feels 

that he has enough? Many find 
more time for constructive work 
through the cooperation of such firms 
as International Salt Company. 


International Salt users by specifying 
this famous product find themselves 
relieved by worry and the loss of val- 
uable time. The quality of Interna- 
tional Salt is always top grade, for the 
refining facilities are models for the 

’ industry. And the reputation of the 
huge organization behind International 
Salt is a guarantee of satisfaction. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


SCRANTON NEW YORK OFFICE 
PA. 2 RECTOR ST. 


MFM 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Ch cago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64-Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


5? Worth St. New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York atime 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Chicagu 
Cincinnati 


Baltimore 
St. Louls 
St. Paul 


St. Joseph 
Shanghai (China 
Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr: Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods were 
fairly active during the week, with 
prices firmly held and sales in many 
instances reaching large propor- 
tions. Gray goods sold in fair vol- 
ume for September and October de- 
livery and spot sales were active. 
Print cloths were firm on .-the basis 
of 9% cents by most houses as the 
week ended. Buyers made repeated 


attempts to buy at lower prices for 


September and October deliveries, 
but were not able to. get goods in 
quantities. 

In the fine goods markets, busi- 
ness was made up of small sales 
which were numerous enough to 
make a fair volume. Quoted prices 
showed little change. In the wash 
goods lines, more and more atten- 
tion is being paid to rayon mixtures 
which are outselling all other con- 
structions. Many of the larger 
houses handling these goods expect 
active trade in small lots until the 
season becomes more active. Rayon 
sateens of the better qualities are 
also becoming more active and cre- 
ating additional interest among 
buyers. 

Sales of cotton duck were fairly 
large during the week, with reports 
of some sales of numbered duck at 
48 per cent off of the list. 

There were sales of 88x48s carded 
warp stripe sateens at 11 cents for 
spots and 10% cents for contracts. 
Small trading was done im 100x64s 
carded broadcloth at 14 cents. Bale 
lots of combed lawns were sold at 
the regular market. The 88x68s 
brassiere fabrics, 37 inehes wide 
with 600 ends of rayon, were quoted 
27 cents for carded yarns and 34 
cents for.combed warps. 

Sateens, low counts, and twills 
were the feature of the Fall River 
print cloth market for the week, but 
even they were sold in _ limited 
quantities only. The total sales for 
the week are estimated at 50,000 
pieces, at the outside. Wide and 
narrow print cloth constructions 
were very quiet during this period. 
Several styles of goods continue 
scarce and mills refuse to start 
looms on present prices with the 
result this scarcity is due to con- 
tinue for some time or until there 
is at least replacement costs. 

Sateens have enjoyed a fairly 
good call on the basis of 12% cents 
for 374%-inch, 64x104, 4.37, and twills 
have also been in fair demand. The 
volume of business has been con- 
fined to a large number of orders, 
buyers evidently filling their imme- 
diate needs only. 

Curtailment continues the 
sume basis with very little prospect 


of a change while conditions remain 
as they are at present. Mills are 
turning down business which they 
ordinarily would accept if their 
plants were in operation, but to 
accept the present basis with the 
necessity of resuming operations is 
considered too great a barrier. 

Cotton goods men still find much 
uncertainty in trade, arising from 
the probable price of cotton from 
the new crop. While there is much 
discussion concerning crop condi- 
tions and crop figures, the outstand- 
ing fact is that the price does nol 
yet begin to yield from the levels 
that make the merchandising of 
staple cotton goods profitable, not 
only slow but difficult. There is a 
steady volume of buying in’ newly 
styled printed lines for fall, some 
of the latest offerings in fine cottons 
printed being exceptionally attract- 
ive to buyers. Sheetings and heavy 
goods are not being bought as freely 
as the current low prices are be- 
heved to warrant, and there seems 
to be little that mill agents can do 
until cotton becomes less of a factor 
in trading. 

John V. Farwell Company, Chi- 
cago, say in their weekly review of 
trade: 

“Publication of the Government 
crop report stating that at least four 
billion dellars would be added. to 
American farmers’ income through 
their basic crops—wheat and corn— 
has given a decided impetus to 
wholesale dry goods business. Retai! 
merchants and buyers have arrived 
in market in very large numbers 
attracted by the meeting of the 
interstate merchants council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the Chicago Rodeo. Road sales 
greatly exceed corresponding week 
of last year in volume. The ratio 
of numbers of orders received to the 
volume indicates that merchants 
commitments are expanding and 
hand-to-mouth buying diminishing. 
Collections are fair. 

Cotton goods prices were reported 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s Tk 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s_ "6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 65% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 104. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s_ 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s_.. 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard___. 13%, 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard___ 1044 
Brown sheatings, stand. 14% 
Ticking, 8-ounce 23% 

Staple ginghams, 11% 
Kid finished 9144a10% 
Dress ginghams 43%ail7% 
Standard prints 9% 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


— 


Philadelphia, Pa—There was lit- 
tle change in the yarn market dur- 
ing the week. Buyers showed 
slightly more interest in yarns, buf 
price continued as the main consid- 
eration. Sales of small lots reached 
a fair volume, but a great deal more 
business was held up because buy- 
ers and sellers were too far apart 
on prices. 

There was a fairly good demand 
for carpet yarns and yarns for the 
webbing trade and some fairly large 
contracts for October and November 
delivery were reported. Some of 
the largest buyers for the insulat- 
ing trades are expected to resume 
buying within a short time. 

Some fairly good orders of good 
quality 22s and 30s cones were re- 
ported on the basis of 40 cents and 
43 cen's, respectively. Other inqui- 
ries for these yarns were reported 
as amounting to a total of 400,000 
pounds, but in most cases buyers 
wanted to get yarns at least two 
cents under spinners’ prices. 

Hosiery yarns continued slow and 
(there was little interest in weaving 
varns. Market reports stated that 
the Western Electric Company pur- 
chased last weeks its season’s re- 
quirements of 20s, 30s, and 40s, insu- 
lating yarns, amounting to at leas' 
300,000 pounds. The price paid is 
being withheld for the present. 

The fine yarfis spinners of Gaston 
county reported that the mills have, 
as a rule, enough orders on hand 
to assure full time operation for the 
next several weeks and are accept- 
ing little new business except at 
advancing prices. The mills are 
following a policy of operating only 
on orders and are carrying very 
limited stocks. 

Yarn prices were published in this 
market as follows: 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
2-ply &s a9 oa 2-ply 26s 45a45 by 
2-ply 10s 39 2-ply 30s __.46%a47 
2-ply 41 2-ply 40s...57 
2-ply 20s 41 a41\% 2-ply 50s.._.68 


2-ply 24s 44 a. 
38 40s 


a... 
10s to 12s 3814039 40s ex. 59 a6o0 
l4s 39 50s___. 68 a 
l6s 4046a 60s 72 
20s 40 4ea41 Tinged Carpet— 
24s 44 a 3 and 4-ply 35 
..444%a White Carpet— 
30s 46 a 8 and 4-ply 37 a 
26s ..54 a 

Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 
6s, l-ply..33 a 128 2-ply..36 a 
8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply..40 

4-ply 26s, 2-ply..43 a 

10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply..45 a 


3-ply_._ 35 


Duck Yarns. 
3, 4 and 5-ply 
3 


42 ad3 
12s. a40 

108. 
128 
14s 40 30s 46 a 
16s 40 40s 55 a 
20s 

Single Skeins. 
6s to 8s _ 38 a 40 ad40% 
12s 38 43 a 
l4s 39%a_. 26s 43 a. 
16s 

Southern Frame Cones. 
8s__ 40 
108_____ 87%a- 
128_._ 38 a. 48 a48% 
0s tying in 48 add 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s 56 «6a 60 2-ply 50s 80 a 
2-ply 20s 58 abé2 2-ply 60s 87 1,a90 
2-ply 30s 65 2-ply 70s 1 02\ea 
2-ply 36s 7 avd 2-ply 80s 1 12\%al 15 
2-ply 40s 75 

Southern Combed Peeler 


10s 48 ad49 30s A... 
12s 49 32s 62 a 
14s 49\%a50% 34s 65 a 
16s 52%a 36s 
18s 51 ab2 38s 69 a 
“0s 52 a 40s 70 a 
22s 53 a 50s 75 
248 56 a 60s 874%a90 
268 56 70s 
28s 7 a 80s 1 10a_. 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread— 
Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply..50 a 36s, 2-piy. a 
22s, 2-ply._.51 a 40s, 2-ply..65 a. 
24s, 2-ply 56 a 45s. ?-nly 70 a 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
108 41 a 22s 44 a 
12s 42 a 26s st a. 
43 a 28s... 53 aw. 
20s 47 a 30s 55 a. 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Asseciat on says: 
“Market conditions remain un- 
changed. Prices are at same level 
as last week. The frequence in the 
Government reports has an unset- 


-Lling influence on the yarn market. 


Buyers are hesitant about placing 
business until they are thoroughly 
convinced that they are purchasing 
to best advantage. Spinners realize 
that the present level of prices are 
far below replacement value, and 
are firm in their demand for be‘ter 
prices, 

“With the possibility of a large 
crop and the probability of a lower 
level of cotton prices, the future is 
foo speculative. for conservative 
manufacturers. The size of the erop 
has not yet been definitely deter- 
mined. Anyone’s guess is as good 
as another's, and unfil conditions 
are settled, and the forecast more 
assured, business is likely to remain 
quiescent. In the meantime spin- 
ners are continuing curtailment. 
Stocks of Cotton Goods in Egyptian 

Bonded Warehouses. 


Stocks of cotton goods in Egyptian 
bonded warehouses advanced dur- 
ing June from a total of 9,892 bales 
and cases or 3,343,000 kilos, to 11,- 
320 bales and cases weighing 3,874,- 
000 kilos, the Department of Com- 
meree is advised by its Alexandria 
office. With this increase of ap- 
proximately 15 per cent over May’s 
10 pem cent advance, the actual 
stocks on hand represent a total far 
in excess of any figure known in re- 
cent years. Of the present stocks, 
Manchester goods account for 4,- 
936 bales and 533 cases, while stocks 
of cotton goods from o‘her coun- 
tries stand at 2,190 bales and 3,661 
eases. The fact that stocks during 
the past two months have increased 
almost 40 per cent is an indication 
that local importers and merchants 
are hopeful far a good season this 
fall, after the cotton crop is har- 
vested. The present high price for 
raw cotton has apparently bolster- 
ed up market confidence for future 
months, despite the depressing tone 
at the end of June. Retail buying 
has been backward. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct | 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


iv. H. Mauney. Pres Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres 
J. S&S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer Lb. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS. 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 


HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL.NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 
CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Muudeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. .:. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Gea. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twises 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PRUVIBENGE 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Kun Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte. N.C. 
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Want Department 


Thursday, August 20, 1925. 


Attention Mill Presidents and Master Mechanics 
Manager Wanted for cotton mills in 
Is your mill getting a good pro- 
Georgia, $38 to $60 per week. 
duction with only about 2 or 3 
percent seconds? If not, would electric ower transmission etc 
you like to get a young man full 
9 Charles P. Raymond Agency, Inc., 
of Pep” as superintendent? One 2°94 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
who is an experienced spinner, 
weaver, cloth-room man, and 


cotton grader. If so. write 
“Efficiency, Care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Position as overseer of carding 
and spinning, winding, spooling, 


warping. 20 years’ experience. 
Age 44, married. 7 years with 
present company. References. 


Address T. G. H., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Help Wanted 


Can use three good 
Loom Fixers at night. 
C. H. Amick or A. L. 
Tarboro, N. ¢ 


Stafford 
Apply to 
Cranford, 


Experienced 
Salesman ¥ anted 


To represent a 
manufacturer of 
and specialties. Must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with South- 
ern territory, reliable and honest. 
None but experienced man need 
apply. Write giving references, 
salary expected, ect. to J. M. 5S. 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


well known 
textile soaps 


Wanted at Once 


Competent Cloth Room Overseer. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., A. 


Satisfactory pay to right man. Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 
Apply to C. H. Cole, Opp, Ala. 
Practical Mill Devices 


Developed and Marketed 


Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 
520 So. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted 

Position as superintendent of a 
yarn or cloth mill. 25 years’ ex- 
yerience on fine y¥ 
lave no bad habits, and can get 
results. Now employed but want 
alarger job. Excellent reference. 
Address H. P. W., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


rarns and cloth. 


Wanted 


Position as superintendent. 
perience on any class of 
and yarns, white and colored. 
Several years superintendent. 
First ‘class references. 53 years 
old. Good habits and good man- 
ager of help. Address W. B. H.., 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Ex- 
oods 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, §. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and ci~ les. Quality guaranteed. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a salesman, woman preferieu, who 


can sell “The Better Way,” 


“Hearts of Gold,” 


“Will Allen Sinner” 


and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in th: cotton 


mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 


popular in the mill villages. 


They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—7? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


FLORIDA EXCURSION 


VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 27, 1925 


The Southern Railway System announces very low round trip 
fares to Jacksonville, Fla., and other south Florida points as shown 


below. 

ROUND TRIP FARES FROM CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Jacksonville $15.50 Pablo Beach $16.00 
St. Augustine 1700 Daytona —. 18.25 
_. 23.00 W. Palm Beach . 
2450 W. Lake Wales... 2250 
Winter Haven... 2250 Manatee... 292 50 
St. Petersburg _ 22.50 
Moore Haven 2250 Palmetto 
Bartow — 


Tickets on sale for all trains (except 37 and 38) Thursday, 
August 27, 1925. 

Final limit of tickets to Jacksonville, Pablo Beach, St. Augus- 
tine, Ocala, and Daytona, will be seven days, and final limit of 
tickets to all other destinations shown will be ten days. 


Tickets good in Pullman sleeping cars and parlor cars, and 
baggage will be checked. 
A great opportunity to visit the wonder State. 


For further information and Pullman reservations call on any 
Southern Railway agent or address: — 


W. F. COCHRANE R. H. GRAHAM 
City Ticket Agent D. P. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 20 
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